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A study of the museum as an organizational context for the fine arts was 
undertaken (1) to understand how such an organization defines its role, maintains its 
standards, and copes with its social environment, and (2) to evaluate the statement 
by critics of contemporary culture that the fine arts and organizations supporting 
them are declining. Data were gathered from interviews, questionnaires, and c years 
of observation of all aspects of museum activity at the Memorial Art Gallery of the 
University of Rochester. Differentiation was made between the departments 
responsible for day-to-day activities and the formal authority of the Board of 
Directors and the Women’s Guild. For each part of the museum’s organization, an 
examination was made of the structures and norms of the part, its definitions of the 
roles and goals of the organization, its conflicts with other parts, and its effect on 
the whole. Conclusions reached were That (1) the organization of the museum is 
exceedingly complex, and (2) the theory of the mass-culture critics should be rejected 
since the museum is continuing to survive and. generally, to increase in size. (LH) 
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SUMMARY 



Critics of contemporary culture, especially those associated with the theory 
of mass culture, tend to pessimism regarding the ability of modem society to 
sustain and encourage the fine arts* The organizational forms of contemporary 
society are viewed by these critics as detrimental to the fine arts* Conceptu- 
alizing the organization of contemporary society into categories of elites and 

t 

masses, these critics assert that neither of these social groups has the ability 
to sustain or encourage artists or organizations devoted to the fine arts* Either 
the elites tend to dominate the masses and enforce their attitudes or opinions 
or the masses dominate the elites and enforce a "mass" taste and viewpoint* The 
artists meanwhile retreat from the centers of social power, becoming alienated 
and unproductive; organizations devoted to the fine arts become dominated by the 
dry rot of professionalization and academicism, the social snobbism of the elites 
or the mass taste of the masses* According to such an analysis, an organization 
like the Museum is doomed to extinction or mediocrity* 

This research has attempted, in some small measure, to assess the validity 
of such a position* A study of a museum - an organization devoted to the fine 
arts - was undertaken not only to evaluate the theory and conceptual analysis of 
the critics of contemporary culture, but also to come to some understanding of 
the way in which such on organization defines its role, maintains its standards, 
and copes with its social environment* 

The results of the study disclose the great complexity of the Museum as a 
social environment for the fine arts* The organizational form of the Museum is 
complex, including both lay and professional departments and reflecting the 
complexity of differing professional services and responsibilities* It was man- 
datory to make a distinction between core and complementary parts of the formal 
organization, the core organization including the professional and lay depart- 
ments of the Museum - those parts of the organization responsible for the day- 

to-day activities and the pursuit of the goals of the Museum - and the comple- 

i 



mentary organization being those ports, added to the basically professional staff 
a nd constituting the formal authority of the Museum — the Board of Directors and 

u , ... 
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the Women's Guild* In all cases , the formal and the informal structure and 
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norms of these different parts of the organization were analyzed, their defini- 
tions of the roles and goals of the organization specified, the oonflicts between 
and amo ng the different parts examined, and the effects of the different parts 
on the whole evaluated* That the organization is oomplex is attested to by the 

faot that no summary can do justioe to the findings* 

* * * * 

One of the most important aspeots of the study was the analysis of the role 

of the professional within the Museum* The professional is primarily loyal to 

his profession and to- his organization rather than to the co mmun ity * Hence, even 

when the Museum depends on the public support of the community, the professionals 

a * * * t » , 
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play a oomplex role with greater identification with their professional standards 
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and ethos than with the community's standards* The effeots of the professional 

* *• * , c „ * , . . 

on the Museum and the potential for oonflict between community interests and 
definitions and those of the professional are examined* The professional oode 

* v * , . v t . . * i , * , . 
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of ethics what is called herein the professional rhetoric are detailed* 

' " i t " ‘ > • , ■ * < * • * ♦ * • ' t . " “ ! . \ 

The research project included a two -and -one-hal f-year observation and 
partioipant-observer study of all aspeots of Museum activities, interviews with 
professional and lay staff members, questionnaire sampling of the membership, 

• , * * 1 ft « - r. , * * . J *% 

artists and craftsmen of the community, and other publics, and the interviewing 
of other members of what night be called the cultural elite of the area* In 

, . - * p . * , 4 „„ . j. tt « «* , ' . : 

eaoh case the different expectations and definitions of the role of the Museum 
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are examine d contrasted to that of the formal-organization members* 

, *■ - ’ r ! .i * . ■ * i c *' ■ * ' ■ - 

The conclusions reached point tentatively to the rejection of the theory of 
the mass-culture critics concerning the fine arts, both in large and small terms* 
The research indicates that not only the problems of the fine arts but also or- 
ganisations devoted to the fine arts are too complex to be subsumed undier the 
simplistic conceptual terms and theories of the critics of mass culture* 
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INTRODUCTION I 
THE GENERAL THEORY 



To do research concerning the organizational- context of the fine arts 
in contemporary American society commits the investigator to ah examination 
of "the theory of mass culture# The wealth of materials concerning this 
problem - the research and the arguments both for and against mass culture - 
induce an expectation in the researcher that a theoretical framework will 
be conveniently available and that relevant research will be both ready-at- 
hand and pertinent# Such expectations are chimerical# Much of the dis- 
cussion is so polemical that it is difficult to separate political bias 
from adequate hypothesis#^* It is often difficult to distinguish the vari- 
ous uses and their implications for research of the basic vocabulary of 
the theory of mass culture. Such terras as "culture," "mass". or "popular 
culture" and "high culture," "elite" and "mass" have both' utility for 
research and liabilities .considering their often value-laden connotations 
within the, colloquy# Like Harold Wilensky, . . 

• . * . I count myself as one of the critics, but I am restive. 

about the way the debate has progressed#. The < parties ... 
t alk past one another and ideological blinders obstruct 
. the vision far more than in other areas of ’sociological 

investigation #2 



x See the following for suggestions about the apposition of political 
values and attitudes toward mass culture or mass society: Daniel Bell, 

"America as Mass Society: A Critique," The End - of Ideology* , Collier Books 
(New York: The Crowell-Gollier Publishing Company, <1962; , p# 21 f.; Leon 

Bramson, The Political Context of Sociology (Princetoh> New Jersey: 

Princeton University Press, 1961)? Herbert J. Gans, •tetfpUlar Culture in 
America!: Social Problem in a Mass Society or Social Asset in a Pluralistic 

Society? .^ "Social Problems - A Modern Approach , Howard S# Becker, ed. 

(NeW 'York: John Wiley and Sorts, 1966), : p. 5^9 f» i William Komhauser, 

The Politic s of - Mess Society (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free, Press of Glencoe, 

Illinois,^ 1959) ; Edward Shils , "Daydreams and Nightmares, " Sewanee Review , 
Vol# 65, No# .4, (Autumn, 1957), p* 587 f* ...... : ..... 

^Harold L# Wilensky, "Mass Society and Mass Culture: Interdependence 

or Independence," American Sociological Review , Vol# 29, No# 2 (April, 1964) 
p. 175. 





Because the theories and research relating to mass culture are so 
ubiquitous that no researcher can approach the study of a problem within 
the purview of the theories without being influenced by them, their 
adequacy must be considered# The first task, then, in delimiting the 
area of investigation is an examination of the theories of mass culture 
as these pertain to an organization ostensibly dedicated to the maintenance 
of the fine arts - an art museum# Such an examination will indicate the 
major ideas regarding the position and organization of the fine arts in 
contemporary society, the evidence adduced to support or challenge such 
ideas, and the implications of such theory and evidence for the specific 
study. 1 

Included under the rubric of mass-culture theory are those arguments 
attacking the quality of contemporary culture as well as those defending 
it. In this -research I am primarily concerned with the attacks on the 



4n this paper I use a' definition of culture based on the work of 
Talcott Parsons although I make no assumptions about the systematization 
of cultural elements# Whether or not elements combine in any systematic 
way, I feel, should be left open - a problem to be determined by empirical 
investigation# Closing such an issue buries important conflicts within 
a "system". "Cultural objects are symbolic elements of the cultural 
tradition, ideas, or beliefs, expressive symbols or value patterns##." 
Talcott Parsons, The Social System (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
1951), p. 4. 

When culture is used as a general term, the values and standards, the 
attitudes and the symbolic content of either a particular institutional 
area or all of the areas within a society is understood. 

The fundamental categories of cultural life sire the same in 
all societies. In all the different strata of any given 
■ society, the effort to explore and explain the universe, to 
understand the .meaning of events, to enter into contact with 
the sacred or to commit sacrilege, to affirm the principles 
of morality and justice and to deny them, to encounter the 
unknown, to exalt or denigrate authority, to stir the senses 
by the control of and response to words, sounds, shapes, 
and colors - these are the basic elements of cultural existence. 

Edward Shils, "Mass Society and Its Culture." Daedalus , Vol. 89, No. 2, 
(Spring, I960), p. 290. 

. . - 2 - 




quality of the cultural and fine art institutions because these formula- 
tions constitute a more or less coherent body of theory Those who argue 
in support of contemporary cultural institutions usually address specific 
problems posed by their opponents. Consequently the theory of those defend- 
ing the institutions does not manifest the degree of coherence or the 
systematic quality of the theory of those attacking the institutions. 
However, I strongly suspect that this coherence and orderliness is spurious, 
that it is the consequence of an oversimplification of the manner in which 
very complex variables relate to one another. 

For most writers considered in this 'section, thje focus of theory and 
research is the survival of the fine arts. For most critics the survival 
of the fine arts in contemporary societies is problematic. The fine arts 
are threatened with extinction by the processes of mass Society and by the 
impact of mass or popular culture. In general, the critics associate the 
origin of this problem with the processes of modernization - industriali- 
zation, urbanization, democratization and the development of the techniques 
of mass production arid mass, communications. Arid many of the critics *• 



"Trom this point on in' the paper, those writers attacking the quality 
of modern culture will be named the critics ; those making a defense for 
modern culture will be named the defenders . Of those who write in defense 
of modem cultural institutions, few have attempted to synthesize their 
positions or to formulate a theory in order to focus their criticisms 
of the critics. Edward Shils. ’’Mass Society and Its Culture, " Daedalus, 
Vol. 89, No. 2, (Spring, I 960 ), p. 288 f. , and Gans, "Popular Culture in 
America," represent such attempts. Other writers, have attempted systematic 
criticism of aspects of the argument : Komhauser ( The Politics of Mass 

Society ) and Bramson ( The Political Context of Sociology ) have detailed 
the political and ideological content of the mass-culture controversy; 
Raymond and Alice Bauer ("America, Mass Society and Mass: Media," The 
Journal of Social Issues ,' Vol. XVI,. No. 3» /I 9 SO /1 p. 3f*) have attempted 
to order the massive materials surrounding the problem, of the place and 
effect of the mass media; Raymond Williams ( Culture and Society 1 1780-1930. 
Anchor Books /Garden City , New York : Doubleday and Company, I 96 O 7 ) has 

analyzed literary and social criticism as it applies to the mass-culture 
problem. 



^Thi 



s is not to deny differences in 



theory among., the critics. 



See below. 
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are prepared to go even further in their claim. .Once engendered, the 
forces created by mass culture joined with the processes of modernization 
"pave the way to totalitarianism" and the total debasement of the fine arts 
For instance, 

' ...our cultural life is threatened from two sides: it is 

exposed to certain definite dangers, as long as democratic 
mass society in the liberal sense is allowed to function 
without guidance or control; but it encounters still 
greater dangers when dictatorial supplant liberal forms. 

To these two facts, therefore, a third should be added, 
namely that these same social causes which bring about 
cultural disintegration in liberal society, themselves 
prepare , the way for dictatorship. 1 

At its worst, mass culture threatens not merely to 
cretinize our taste but to brutalize our senses while 
paving the way to totalitarianism. 2 

If one can hazard, a single positive formulation (in the 
form of a hypothesis) it would be that modern technology 
is the necessary and sufficient cause of mass culture .3 

The decline. of the individual in the mechanized working 
processes of modern civilization brings about the emer- 
gency of mass culture, which replaces folk art or "high" 

Mass culture is an urban product. Confined to the close 
spaces of a city, members of an industrial society must 
always face the disturbing problem of what to do with 
their leisure time, how to organize it in relation to 
their work day.* ' 



Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1950 ), p. 80. 

2 

Bernard Rosenberg, "Mass Culture in America," in Bernard Rosenberg 
and David Manning White, eds. , Mass Culture: The Popular Arts in America 

(Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press , 1957 ) , p. 9 • 

3 Ibid . . p. 12. 

.4 

Leo Lowenthal, ."Historical Perspectives of Popular Culture," ibid. , 
p. 55. _ - - 

5 • ' 

Irving Howe, "Notes on Mass Culture," ibid., p. 496. 

t-\ 
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The increased income and power, the shortened worktirae of 
the lower income groups, the mechanization of work, the 
increased mobility, the lessened social distances, the 
weakened and abridged primary groups, and finally the 
rise of mass communication - all these things are direc 
' r effects of industrialization and direct causes of the 
erosion of folk and high culture. 1 

As Hannah Arendt laconically phrases the problem - 

. 

<J ‘ ...mass culture is the culture of mass society. And 
mass society, whether we like it or not, is going to 
stay with us into the foreseeable future, 2 

Such assertions pose important theoretical and analytic problems. In the 

first place the equation of modem society with mass society has often 

been challenged. 

That mass society is the result of the rise of liberalism 
and the social and cultural by-product of the process of 
urbanization and industrialization is itself an exceedingly 
ambiguous notion. Those who hold that mass society causes 
totalitarianism must deal with the obvious fact that 
totalitarianism came to Russia, a backward and relatively 
underdeveloped nation, as. -well as to urbanized and indus- 
trialized Germany, and that it has not made its appearance 
in the other such urbanized and industrialized nations 
as England and the United States. 

And William .Komhauser* s study of the structural bases of modern society 
concluded that not one - the mass model - but several models of modem 
society must be distinguished: mass, pluralistic and totalitarian. 

Furthermore, in a detailed analysis of the way such variables as indus- 
trialism, urbanization, and community relate to mass society, he dis- 
covered no positive association. 

iRalph Ross and Ernest Van Den Haag. The Fabr ic of Society (New 
York: Hare ourt, Brace and Company, 195?) « P« 169. 

^Hannah Arendt, "Society and Culture," Daedalus, Vol. 89, No. 2 
(Spring I960), p. 2?8. 

5 Bramson, The Political Context of Sociology , p. 36. 

*4 '' % • 

Scomhauser, The Politics of Mass Society , p. 39*. and p. 159f. 
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A corollary of the assertion that contemporary society is mass 
society is found in the generalization that the culture of mass society 
is mass culture - a uniform, standard and homogeneous culture for all 

i « 

urbanized, industrialized and democratized societies. The culture of 

contemporary society, then, is mass or popular culture* 

Mass culture is not the culture of a class or group 
throughout history. It is the culture of nearly every- 
body today, and of nearly nobody yesterday... 

The underlying assumption of this argument is that culture is a dependent 

* 

variable - dependent on the social structure for its form and content. 

And since, according to the critics, the structure of mass society lacks 
independent groups - stable primary and secondary groups - based on social 
class, ethnicity, race or any other means of social differentiation, 
there is a consequent lack of cultural differentiation. The pluralistic 
cultures of the past are replaced by the uniform culture of contemporary 
mass society. 

Contemporary man commonly finds that his life has been, 
emptied of meaning, that it has been trivialized. He is 
alienated from his past, from his work, from his community, 
and possibly from himself... 2 

...most contacts are casual and transitory... They do 
not replace personal , relationship to things or people . 
but make it harder for them to grow*.. Industrialization 
also grinds down the autonomy and intensity, the numerical 
size, the duration, and the functions of primary groups 
such as the family, and expands the role of fluid sec- 
. ondary groups. The influence of mass media rises cor- 
respondingly. The unprecedented spread of formal mass 
education contributes to the readiness for change. Edu- 
cation brings together the offspring of heterogeneous 
groups and subjects them to a homogenizing curriculum. 

Ernest, Van Den Haag, "A Dissent from the Consensual Society,” 

Daedalus, Vol. 89, No. 2. (Spring, i960), p. 316. 

>•*!*** 

^Rosenberg, ’’Mass Culture in America,” p. 7« 
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The main effect ie to weaken any differentiating heritage 
and to prepare each "generation for mobility in pursuit 
of ambitions, such .as success or happiness* by means of the 
newest techniques.^* 

The tendency of modern industrial society, whether in the 
. USA or the USSR , is to transform the . individual into the 
mass man* For the masses .are in . historical time what a 
crowd is .in space : a large quantity of people unable to 

express their human qualities because they are related 
to each other neither as individuals nor as members of a 
community* In fact they are not related to each other 
at all but only to some impersonal, abstract, crystal- 
lizing factor.^ 

ft 

Thd social relationships of contemporary society lack differentiation, 

so the argument goes; therefore the culture Reflects such a lack by its 

* * 

qualities of monotony, homogeneity, blandness, standardization, uniformity. 

The lack of variety of local groups is associated with 
thq lack of variety of local "cultures, and, correlatively, 
the existence of mass relations is associated with the 
presence of mass standards* •• Cultural differentiation 
requires social differentiation* •• Since mass society tends 
to lack a variegated group life, it favors cultural uniform- 

ity » 3 

, - * * • 

Such a position raises a substantive question concerning the plural- 
istic or uniform nature of the culture of contemporary society* Such a 

* • • . • * * • • 

question can be resolved empirically but only when th6 definition of 
culture being used is scrutinized carefully and when both parties to the 
argument are using the same definition* It seems to me that the critics 
use the term '’culture” in two different ways:, it is used to signify a 
’’distinct pattern of living” and also, and differently, the "values and 
standards of the. .fine arts*” In the first usage, culture is the style 



■htoss and Van Den Haag, The Fabric of Society , bp* 168-169* 

Macdonald, Against the American Grain , (New York: Random House, 
1962), p* 8. Emphasis is the author* s* 

^Komhauser, The Politics of Mass Society . pp* 102 - 103 * 
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of life of contemporary society - mass oulture - or the style of life of 
the upper classes and the peasants of pre-industrial society - high culture 

and folk culture. 

This threefold classification is meant to be exhaustive. 

However much cultures differ, they fall into one or more 
of these : types. For instance, all American Indian cultures 
were folk cultures? and Europe had a combination of folk 
and high cultures in antiquity and from the Middle Ages 
to the nineteenth century. Note that folk cultures fall 
in the first half of the usual dichotomies (Weber's tradi- 
tionalistic-rationalistic”? TShnies* "community-society 5 
■Redfield's "folk-secular”? Becker's "sacred-secular ;. The 
second half of the dichotomies is one characteristic of all 
popular cultures. High cultures, finally, straddle the 
dichotomies by growing from the first into the second half* 

But the process affects only a small stratum of society - 
unless it is spread through industrialization. When this 
occurs, popular culture replaces both high and folk culture. 
Finally, note that some elements of each culture type are 
usually contained in the other. Thus, wherever there was 
■ an urban proletariat, or some form of mass production, there 
also were elements of popular culture. But they did not 
prevail until the machine age came. 1 

* U 

Both folk and high culture are "genuine" cultures, in such a reading, 
while the culture of contemporary society - mass culture - is a "spurious 
culture. Genuine cultures reflect the social relationships of the social 
organization and are shared by ail the individual members of the society. 

A genuine culture is a "gemeinschaft" culture.- a community of like experi- 
ences and shared beliefs. This is a very broad definition of culture, 

» 

similar to the anthropological definition as a totality of belief systems 
or the total way of life of a group. There has been considerable criticism 
within anthropology and sociology of definitions of culture which stress 



% * '* 

■^OSS and Van Deri Haag, The Fabric of Society , p. 169, f.n. See 
also Macdonald, A gainst the American Grain , pp. 13-1 1 **, 



uniformity of belief and values within even small-scale societies. And 

it is questionable that the cultures of pre-industrial European societies - 

both high and folk - display any more consensus or community attributes 
« • * 
than such small-scale primitive societies* . 

« % 

Such a theoretical position prematurely closes the discussion of 
whether or not different cultures (here, patterns for living) do in fact 
exist within contemporary society. The question of whether the same 
basic social structure - say, high-status occupations - involves a uniform 
pattern of living or a variety of patterns is sealed off from study by 

» I f * * r * r * wr 

this theoretical bias. The clear assumption is simply that modem society 
is mass society and that the culture of mass society is mass culture. 

Such a theoretical position and such a broad and sweeping definition of 
culture lead nowhere empirically. In order to study the problem of whether 
or not there are distinct patterns of living within contemporary society, 
a narrower and less inclusive definition of culture must be utilized; 
the assessment of culture as a dependent variable must be relinquished 
in order to get at the complex interaction between social structure and 
culture; a distinction between fine art and culture must be maintained. 

At the same time another definition of culture is used, occasionally 
along with this first definition. The second definition limits the term 



■^Bramson, The Political Context of Sociology , Chaps. 2 and 3* See 
also the controversy surrounding Robert Redfield’ s discussion of folk 
society. Robert Redfield, "The Folk Society," American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. LII (January, 19^7) » PP* 293-30FI Horace . T ^e 

Folk-Urban Continuum," American Sociological Review , Vol, 17, (October, 
1952), pp. 529-537* Gideon Sjoberg, "Folk and Feudal Societies," 
American Journal of Sociology , Vol. LVIII (November, 1952), PP* 231-239* 
Oscar Lewis, "TepoztlAn Restudied," Seymour Martin Lipset and Neil J. 
Smelser, *ds.. Sociology. The Progress of a Decade (Englewood Cliffs, 

New Jersey, 1961), pp. 623-635* ” 



to the standards and values of the fine arts - culture thus becomes the 

fine arts* That which is not ” fine art" is consequently not culture; 

that which is not fine art is not art* Again there is a reading into 

the argument of a distinction between a genuine and a spurious culture - 

although here limited to the arts* The fine arts are genuine art and 

genuine culture; the mass or popular arts are neither* 

The counterconcept to popular culture is art*^ 

All this (the industrial revolution and popular culture) 
is, at bottom, the opposite of the world of the arts, ^ 

• where commercial and scientific progress do not exist* •• 

There is a virtual litany of set responses to distinguish the fine arts 
from the popular arts or high culture from popular culture in this narrow 
sense* If the fine arts depend on individual ingenuity and individual 
response, the popular arts depend on their opposites - machine production 
and mass responses* If fine arts encourage genuine experiences, the 
popular arts give, a spurious gratification* Art demands an effort; popu- 
lar art is effortless* Standardization, stereotypy, mendacity and con- 
servatism characterize the popular as against the fine arts. 

Such an argument attempts to define art by a set of necessary and 
sufficient properties, an all-or-nothing classification into dichotomous 

* f 

classes of art and non-art. The vagaries of aesthetic theory are tribute 
to the difficulty of such a task, notwithstanding the seeming ease of 

* I . . » * 

argument found among the critics of contemporary culture* 

. * , * ' " * 

I 4 , 

A concept is open if its 'conditions of application are 
emehdable and corrigible; that is, if a situation or case 
can be imagined or secured which would call for some sort 
of decision on our part to extend the use of the concept 

■^Lowenthal, "Historical Perspectives of Popular Culture,” p* 49* \ 

2 

Randall Jarrell, ”A Sad Heart at the Supermarket,” Daedalus * 

Vol. 89, No. 2, (Spring, i960) p. 364. 
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to cover this, or to close the concept and invent a new 
one to deal with the new case and its new property. If 
necessary and sufficient conditions for the application 
of a concept can be stated, the concept is a closed one. 
But this pan happen only in logic or mathematics where 
• concepts are constructed and completely defined. It 
cannot occur with empirically-descriptive and normative 
concepts unless we arbitrarily close them by stipulating 

the ranges of their uses. 

* 

"Art," itself, is an open concept. New conditions (cases) 

. ha y e constantly arisen and will undoubtedly constantly 
arise; new art forms, new movements will emerge, which 
will demand decisions on the part of those: interested, 

professional critics, as to whether the concept 
should be extended or not. Esthetici-ans. .may lay down 
similarity conditions but never necpssary and suffi- 
cient ones for the correct application of. the concept. 

Wi'th "art" its conditions of application can never be 
exhaustively enumerated since new., cases can always be 
envisaged or created by artists, or even nature, which 
would call for a decision on someone's part to extend or 
to close the old or to invent a new concept. (For ex- 
ample, "It's not a sculpture, it's a mobile.") 

« ' * • 

What I am arguing, then, is that the very expansive, 
adventurous character of art, its ever-present changes 
and novel creations, makes it logically impossible to 
ensure any set' of defining properties. We can, of course, 
choose to close the concept. But to do this with "art" 
or "tragedy" or "portraiture," etc., is ludicrous since 
it forecloses on the very conditions of creativity in 
the arts. 

. , \ " 9 * * • „ \ . ” * * * - 

Of course there are legitimate and serviceable closed 

• x* • • * ®e are always those whose bound- 

aries of conditions have been drawn for a special purpose. 
Consider the difference, for example, between "tragedy" 
and "(extant) Greek tragedy." The first is open and must 
remain, so to allow for the possibility of new conditions, 
for example, a. play in which the hero is not noble or fallen 
or in which there is no hero but other elements that are 
like those of plays we already call "tragedy." The second 
is closed. The plays it can be applied to, the conditions 
under which it can be correctly used are all in, once the 
boundary, "Greek," is drawn. 



. „ >rris «eit ? "The Role of Theory in Esthetics," Melvin Rader, ed., 
A Modern Book of Esthetics (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1966),' 
pp. 204—206* * 





Whichever definition of culture is used, there are inherent problems 



in the inclusiveness of the broad "pattern of living"' definition and in 

* . 

the exclusive nature of both definitions# At the very worst, the student 
investigating the social position of the fine arts in contemporary society 



may discover that his subject matter has evaporated# 

The highest level that humanist culture seems to be able ^ 

‘ to attain under this new kind of leisure is the middlebrow. 

Masscult is a dynamic, revolutionary force, breaking down 
the old barriers of class, tradition, and taste, dissolv- 
ing all cultural distinctions. It mixes, scrambles every- 
thing together,, producing what might be called homogenized 
* culture. #.2 

Or at the very best, the student finds that he is dealing with the fine arts 
as a residual category.' 

As society becomes fully industrialized, popular culture 
becomes the most universally shared type of culture and 
colors most aspects of individual and social life. High 
and folk culture retain only marginal influence on private 
and social life. They become islands lapped at and often 
swamped by popular culture. They are isolated and dry up 
in institutions or regions cut off from social development. 

If they are not isolated, high and folk culture tend to 
become denatured. 5. 



Today artistic products are losing their character of 
spontaneity more and more and are being replaced by the 
phenomena of popular culture.** 



Element Greenberg, "Work and Leisure under Industrialism," Eric 
Larrabee, ed. , Mass Leisure (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1958) 
p. 40. . • ' v 

^Macdonald, Against the American Grain , pp. 11-12. 

^Ernest Van Den Haag, "Of Happiness and Despair We Have No Measure," 
Rosenberg and White, eds.« Mass Culture , p. 508. 



^Lowenthal, ^Historical Perspectives of Popular Culture," p. 49. 
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Assuming that high culture was the pattern of living of a distinct 
gocisl group of pre— industrial times, since that social group is no longer 
extant in society, and since cultural differentiation depends on social 
differentiation, within contemporary society, the critics conclude , there 
is no high culture. If the student is interested in studying culture, he 
must turn to popular culture, such an attitude would imply* Furthermore, 



since partial or part-time interest in the fine arts does not make a 
’’pattern of living" devoted to such high culture, there is no high culture 
within modern society* There is no community based on the shared values 
of the fine arts} therefore there is no high culture in contemporary 
society* Such is the position of those authors who insist on high cul- 



ture's being a shared gemeinschaft culture - a pattern of living based 
on the fine arts* 




1 In fact, this does seem to be happening* Compared to the bulk of 
research and writing on popular art and entertainment forms, the fine 
arts have been given little attention* In a review of the book Mass 
Culture* edited by Rosenberg and White, used extensively in this chapter, 
Harold Rosenberg, the art critic, comments as follows: 

I confess that one of the reasons I hope that the wares 
of the cultural supermarket will henceforth be left for 
their proper customers. is that I find something annoying 
about the mentality of those who keep handling the goods 
while denying any appetite for them*** 

The common argument of the mass-culture intellectuals that 
they have come not to bathe in the waters but to register 
the degree of its pollution does not impress me* I believe 
they play in this stuff because they like it, including 
those who dislike what they like. I never heard of one 
who to meet his duty to study best-sellers or Tin Pan Alley 
tore himself away from Walden Pond or a cork-lined isola- 
tion cell* 

Harold Rosenberg, The Tradition of the New (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1965 )* pp. 259 - 60 . ■* ■ ' 



i' 
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I would aver that no culture has ever been based on the values and 



patterns associated with the fine arts. The assumption of such a basis 
for culture is possible only when the social— science definition of culture 
is confused or purposefully misapplied to the institution of the fine arts 
within any society. When culture becomes synonymous with the fine arts, 
such a definition can easily be used to flog the dead horse of a culture- 



less contemporary society - the "fact" is established by definition only. 
From such a position it is impossible to approach the study of the on-going 
process of the fine arts in contemporary society. Since the institution 



of the fine arts does not form a community of producers, audiences, 



creators, spectators, there can be no culture by definition. 

If,, however, the study of the fine arts is approached without the 
inherent biases of mass-culture theory, without an exclusive definition 
of the fine arts, and without assumptions concerning the community of 
high culture, empirical research is possible. Whether or not a substantial 
and supportive public is available for the arts is not prejudged. Whether 
conditions are favorable or unfavorable for artistic creativity and pro- 
duction is not prejudged. And whether the society and general cultural 

, t j 

values support or detract from the institution of the fine arts is still 
open for investigation. Such is the direction of this study. Instead 
of the term "high culture," the term "fine arts" will be used to delimit 
certain art forms from popular art forms.^ Rather than culture* s being 
defined as a, shared system of beliefs based on a community of sustained 
interpersonal relations, culture will be defined here simply as beliefs 



■^No attempt is made to establish which art forms fall into which 
categories. Both are considered open systems of classification. And 
the properties assigned to each, except as operationally defined by 
the museum, are not considered in this research. 
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and values, with no implication of system or patterning. Whether or not, 
given .the social structure of contemporary society, there is a single, 
uniform culture or pluralistic cultures is then a question which must- be , 
reform ula ted. Are there in fact values and beliefs which characterize 
Consistently distinct sections of the population? This is a question 

which* can be investigated empirically# 

■And indeed, even from the critics themselves, there is evidence 
that the culture of modern society is not homogeneous. Few critics assert 
that no fine art forms exist or that no organizations or values supporting 
them krp extant. To admit that the fine arts are residual is still, at 
least,: to admit their existence even when denying them vitality or spon- 
taneity. For other critics it has been necessary to distinguish between 
levels of popular culture. Macdonald's distinction between masscult and 
midcult, Greenberg's distinction between the avant garde and kitsch are 
cases in point. Never clearly defined, the categories are used to dis- 
tinguish between lower forms of popular culture and whit passes for high 
culture within contemporary society. Both the avant gar de and midcult 
are high culture manqul , in this argument. 



... the avant garde imitates the processes of art; 
kitsch imitates its effects. 1 



Masscult is bad in a new way: it doesn*t even have 

the theoretical possibility of being good.. 



Midcult is a more dangerous opponent of High Culture 
because it incorporates, so much of the avant garde. 



Element Greenberg, "Avant Garde and Kitsch," Rosenberg and White, 
edsVf Mass Culture , p. 106. 



^Macdonald, Against the America n Grain, p. 4. 

3 Ib id . , p. 51. Macdonald does not use avant garde in the pejorative 
way that Greenberg does. 
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For some critics distinctions must be made within the field of popular 
culture whereby levels are distinguished, content is differentiated, 
audiences are separated; thus doubt is cast on the general assumption of 
the homogeneity of modern culture. 

One further point must be made in this section* The critics of 
modern society consistently correlate a specific type of culture - in their 
terms, folk, high or popular culture - with a specific audience or public - • 
the old upper aristocratic classes, the new middle classes, or the peas- 
antry. A total way of life corresponds to the total society (folk culture 
and primitive society) or to a segment of the total society (high cul- 
ture and the aristocratic classes). For a society which has basic class 
differentiation, the total culture and the total society is an aggregate 
of the individually distinct cultures and segments within it. Again the 
implication here is the dependence of culture on the social structure 
and the uniformity of culture within the whole or within the independent 
segments of the whole. If instead of the total-way-of-life definition of. 
culture, culture-as-values-or-beliefs is used as the definition, the 
investigator is released from making assumptions about the uniformity of 
values characterizing the population even if the population is all of 
the same social class. Culture is allowed to vary independently of social 
structure, and no assumptions are made about a particular system of values 
representing the views and attitudes of a particular social class. Further- 
more the investigator is free to probe the variety of attitudes and values 
that support, say, the fine arts in a society, whether these values and 
attitudes consist of a systematic approach to the fine arts, whether there 
are conflicting positions for the support of the fine arts, and whether 
such values and positions characterize the same or different sections of 
the population. 
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So far the discussion has concentrated on the general use of the 
concept of culture in the writings of the critics* Still to be considered 
are the following problems: the social structure. of contemporary society 

and its impact on the fine arts; the roles and attitudes of elites and 
publics and their impact on the fine arts; the role and value system of 
the artists; the implications of the critics' analysis for organizations 
of the fine arts; and their arguments about the quality of contemporary 



art* 

There are two major arguments concerning the social structure nec- 
essary for the survival of high culture* One group of critics insists 
upon the necessity of a leisured class and the consequent class divisions 
within the, larger society as the necessary and sufficient conditions for 
the . survived, of what is called high culture - the fine arts. This leisure 
class is equated either with the aristocratic class of earlier histor- 
ical periods or with any ruling class in general. 



Civilization requires the existence of a leisured class, 
and a leisured class requires the existence of slaves - 
of people, I mean, who give some part of their surplus time 
and energy to the support of others* If you feel that such 
inequality is intolerable, have the courage to admit that 
you can dispense with civilization and that equality, not 
good, is what you want. Complete human equality is com- 
patible only with complete savagery.^ ' ■ 



It will not, I think, be disputed that in any future 
society, as in every civilised society of the past, there 
must be these different levels* I do not think that the 2 
most ardent champions of social equality dispute this*** 



^Clive Bell, Civilization (London: Chatto and Windus, Ltd*, 1928), 
PP* 75-76. 

2 T* S. Eliot, Notes Toward a Definition of Culture (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 19^9), ’P* 23* " 
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The masses have always remained more or less indifferent 
to culture in the process of development* But today 
such culture is being abandoned by those to whom it actually 
belongs - our ruling class. For it is to the latter that 
the avant-garde belongs* No culture can develop without a 
social basis, without a source of stable income* And in 
the case of the avant-garde this was provided by an elite 
‘ among the ruling class of that society from which it 
assumed itself to be cut off, but to whibh it has always 
remained attached by an umbilical cord of gold* The para- 
dox is real* And now this elite is rapidly shrinking. 

Since the avant-garde forms the only living culture we 
now have, the survival in the near future of culture in 
general is thus threatened* 1 

The emphasis in this argument is on the necessity of a leisured audience 
a group which has the time and education to cultivate the finer things. 
The finer things- are the fine arts and the minority culture of a select 
social class* This culture represents a minority culture and a minority 
art* Appreciation by the general public and by other social classes 
is limited by the degree of education and refinement necessary to com- 
prehend and enjoy such objects and values. According to this view, the 
culture of this class is the expression of the finest and highest values 
within the society. Consequently the culture of the society depends on 
the individuals in this audience and their willingness to encourage and 
support the fine artsi 

High culture was entirely dominated by people with more 
than average prestige, power and income - by the elite 
as a group, who also dominated politics and society in 
general. This group determined what was to be produced, 
culturally and otherwisfe; and they took their toll often 
by oppression and spoliation of the mass of people whom 
they ruled.^ 



1 

Greenberg, "Avant-Garde and Kitsch," p. 101. 

2 

Van Den Haag, "Of Happiness and Despair We Have No Measure," 
pp. 518-519. ‘ 



The institutions and organizations which help to support the fine arts 
in this view are class-based; they are tied for their continuation to 
the class which supports them financially and from which their entire 
audience is drawn. The conclusion often drawn by the critics is that 



since there is little class differentiation within modem society, there 
is consequently no fine art — or, at least, that the fine arts are debili- 
tated. Since the organizations of contemporary society which are devoted 
to the fine arte -the universities, museums, symphony orchestras, art 
schools, etc. - depend on a variety of public supports and are not limited 
by class audiences or participants, they are condemned out of hand as- 
possible bearers of the fine arts. The consequence of this theoretic 
position is to focus research on the inherent limitations confronting a 
minority-baaed art within a mass-based social structure. The upper classes 
in modem society are examined for their mass characteristics - the extent 



to which they use mass media, enjoy mass entertainment, support mass 

culture; they are examined for their support of the fine arts and usually 

found lacking; they are examined for the degree to which they contribute 

to the "massif ication" of the fine arts and of high culture. Social class 

attributes in such research are a major independent variable for the 

exploration and explanation of the mass-culture problem. The consistently 

small proportion of upper class members who support the fine arts is 

taken as evidence for the abdication of the upper class from its major 

* # . . l 

functional roles and for the inevitable debilitation of the fine arts. 



Some representative research which has concentrated on the associ- 
ation of social class and taste: Lester Asheim, "Portrait of the Book 
Reader as Depicted in Current Research," Mass Communications (Urbana, 
Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 19^9) , PP« *+24-429; Q* D. 

Leavis, Fiction and the Reading Public (London: Chatto and Windus, Ltd., 
1932); Herta Herzog, "What Do We Really Know About Day-Time Serial 
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The second argument concerning the social structure necessary for 

the survival of the fine arts conceptualizes the problem around the 

polar categories of elite and mass. 

From our standpoint the task of the intellectual elites is to 
inspire the life of culture and to lend it form, create a 
living culture in the different spheres of social life. We 
may distinguish the following main types of elites: the 

political, the organizing, the intellectual, the artistic, 
the moral, and the religious. Whereas the political and 
organizing elites aim at integrating a great number of • 
individual wills, it is the function of the intellectual, 
aesthetic and moral-religious elites to sublimate those 
psychic energies which society, in the daily struggle for 
existence, does not fully exhaust. In this way they 
stimulate objective knowledge as well as tendencies to 
introversion, introspection, contemplation, and reflection, 
which, although no society could exist without them, never- 
theless would not play their full part at our present stage 
of development without more or less conscious control and 
guidance. 1 

The first argument assigns the maintenance of the fine arts to an audi- 
ence limited by social class, without concern for the cultural participa- 
tion of the rest of the social classes. Further, in this argument there 
is no analytic concern about the selection of creators or the process of 
creativity. The first argument is easily translated into the vocabulary 
of the second by ascribing elite status to the upper social class, the 
class which forms the dominant cultural elite. When this transformation 
occurs the rest of the social class . population is translated as the mass. 



Listeners?” Radio Research, ,1942-43 * Lazarsfeld and Stanton, eds. (New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pierce, 1943), pp. 3-23; Richard Hoggart, The 
Uses of Literacy (London: Chat to and Windus, Ltd.* 1957); George A. 

Lundberg et al, Leisure: A~ Suburban Study (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 193 2 *) ; Wright Mills, , The Power Elite (New York: Oxford "University 
Press,* 1956); G. A. Steiner, The People. Look at Television (New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1963) ; Harold Wilensky, "Mass Society and Mass Culture.” 

^Mannheim, Man and, Society in an Age of Reconstruction. pp« 82 - 85 * 




Mass society comes about when "the mass of the population 
has become incorporated into society"* Since society 
originally comprehended those parts of the population 
which disposed of leisure time and the wealth which goes 
with it, mass society does indeed indicate a new order 
in which the masses have been liberated* •• 

The second argument analyzes the social structure necessary for the con- 
tinuing selection and support of the creator and assigns this elite- 
group the task of disseminating the culture throughout the society* The 
consequence of this theoretic position is the concentration on the selec- 
tion and protection of elite groups within the creative core of the culture. 
The second formulation is the basis of most of the discussions of 
elites and masses within contemporary society. Research and analysis 
have focused, on the one hand, on the inability of the masses to sustain 
culture, to act as an appropriate audience for the fine arts, and the 
inevitable effect of the standards and demands of the masses on the insti- 
tution of the fine arts. And on the other, the focus has been on the 
debilitating effects of mass society on the elite - either the creative 
elite or the elite audience. Since the creative elite, in this argument, 
is the culture-carrier, the analysis has examined the structural conditions 
necessary for the survival of this elite. Mannheim suggests four condi- 
tions associated with mass society that contribute to the debilitation of 
this elite: l) the increase in the numbers of the elite (those dedicated 
to the examination, creation and dissemination of the cultural values) ; 

2) the breakdown of the exclusiveness of the elites; 3) selection into 
the group on the single criterion of achievement y 4) a change in the 
structural ties within the elite - the loss of community among the elite. 

^Arendt, "Society and Culture," p* 15* 

Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction , pp. 86f. 
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Mannheim carefully distinguishes the cultural elites ef any society - 
the intellectual* the artistid* the moral - from, other elites - political, 
economic, organizing* The distinction tends to be ignored by current 
writers, who focus their attention on the political, economic or organiza- 
tional elites and neglect the analysis of the cultural and creative elites, 
except as these elites are seen as debilitated by mass culture# The elites 
of modern society are considered to be the leaders in government, business* 
mass communications, the military and the social and fashion worlds* In 
the words of Clement Greenberg, . quoted above, these are the natural leaders 
of the society#^ 

Two positions concerning these elites may be discerned among the 
critics of mass culture* The elites of contemporary society have been 
transformed into mass elites because of the pressure of the masses, or 
they maintain their power over the masses by the brutal use of mass media 
to narcotize the masses* The first position is represented in the follow- 
ing statement: 

With the development of industry, the elite as a group 
lost its power* The great mass of consumers now deter- 
mines what is to be produced* Elite status, leadership in 
any form, is achieved and kept today by catering to the 
masses - not by plundering or oppressing them* The noble- ; 
man may have become rich by robbing (taking from) his 
peasants* But the industrialist becomes a millionaire 
by selling to (exohanging with) farmers* And his busi- 
ness is helped by giving his customers, via television, 
the entertainers they want* These, in turn, reach elite 
status by appealing to the masses*. So do politicians* 

The elite, then, no longer determines what is produced, 
any more than it dominates society in other respects* 

Rather, the elite becomes the elite by producing the 
goods that sell - the goods that cater to an average 
of tastes* With respect to culture, the elite neither 



^See Introduction II for further discussion of this problem* 
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imposes any taste nor cultivates one of its own. It 
markets and helps homogenize and distribute popular culture - 
that which appeals to an average of tastes - through the 
mass media. The changes in income distribution, mobility, 
and communication, the economics of- mass production already 
discussed, have caused the power of individual consumers 
to wane. But the power of consumers as a group has risen 
and that of producers as a group has dwindled. 

The second position holds that: 

Mass culture is imposed from above. It is fabricated by 
technicians hired by businessmen; its audiences are 
passive consumers, their participation limited to the 
choice between buying and not buying. 2 

These two positions correspond to the democratic and aristocratic 

criticisms of mass society whereby elites and masses are polarized either 

by 

... the loss of exclusiveness of elites and the rise of 
mass participation in cultural and political life. 3 

or by 

the loss of insulation by non-elites and the rise of 
elites bent on total domination. 

Whether one argues from the aristocratic or the democratic position, 
the cultural and structural consequences for modem society are the same. 
Although elites are present within the social structure, they are trans- 
formed in the first instance by following mass standards to maintain their 
positions; in the second instance they control by the use of mass standards. 
The cultural product is the same however it arises - mass culture. And the 
elites are transformed to mass elites whatever their origin and former 
beliefs - they are no longer insulated from the masses. Either the pressure 



^Ross and Van Den Haag, Fabric of Society , pp. 177-178. 

^Macdonald, "A Theory of .Mass Culture," Rosenberg and White, eds., 
Mass Culture , p. 60. 

3 

Komhauser, The Politics of Mass Society , p. 21* 

Tbld. . p. 23. 
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from below has transformed their closed and sacred position to position 
open to influence from the masses, or the elite transforms itself by 

* * t ’ *’ * 

succumbing to the very values it utilizes to control- the masses. In this 

■* i * 

latter case the elite is seen to "sell out" in order to maintain its 
position. 

Such an argument does not allow conceptual discrimination between 
leaders in the various institutional sectors of a society and upper and 
upper-middle classes within the society. Elite and class are merged - 
these are the necessary and sufficient audience and support for the fine 
arts. Elites and classes p.re the necessary and sufficient audience for 
the fine arts if knowledge, education and appreciation of the fine arts 
is limited to them, if no other sector of the public has such qualifications, 
and if all financial and occupational support for the fine arts comes 
from them. 

If elites as a category are limited to Mannheim* s meaning, as they 
are in this research, I doubt that such a highly . selective group could 
ever be knowledgeable enough or numerically strong ; enough to act as such 

• • t • y \ * . * 

necessary and sufficient support for the. fine arts. If social class and 
culture are not coterminous, if specific social classes - Such as the 
upper class - are not characterized by specific cultures - such as high 
culture - then there is no reason to believe that the appreciation and 
understanding of the values and standards of the fine arts are limited 
to a so-called elite social class. Mass-culture theory, limits the possible 
extent of appreciation and support by insisting on the necessity of an 
elite audience - elite by class or leadership. Consequently in this research 
the question of the extent and the quality .of . appreciation and support for 
the fine arts becomes a problem open for empirical investigation. The 




J 



extent to which elites - leaders of the political, social, economic 
institutions - support the fine arts and the museum, and the extent to 
which support and sympathy are found in various social classes will be 
examined. 

To summarize the implications of this general introduction I suggest 
the following: with the critics of contemporary culture I accept the fact 

that industrialization has wrought profound changes in the social structure 
of modern society. Such changes .will also alter the social context of the 
arts 'ins of ar as audiences and patrons, the classes from which they are 
drawn, the kinds of support they tender, their relationship to the artists, 
are altered. ‘ Such changes will alter the social context of the arts in- 
sofar as the social position and organization of the fine arts are altered - 
whether considering the career possibilities of the artist or the kinds 
of organizations that develop within the context of the fine-art fields. 

Most cultures of the world have supported arts which are judged to be of 

* ». ■ ■" 

superior quality by the experts. Since such art forms have survived in 
amazingly varied social contexts, from primitive to modern societies, I 

", - . ■ . ,,.***. "*■ - V 

am more sanguine about their ultimate survival in contemporary society 

* 4 if ^ 

than most of the critics. At the same time I recognize that some social 
contexts may make the creation of fine art* the training of the creators and 
the education of the audiences more possible than other contexts. For 
instance, if recruitment into the occupation of artists is open to those 
with ability but if there is no institutionalized means of support for 
the artist whereby he can make a living and produce his art, recruitment 
of the artist will not be easy for the society. Or if extensive educational 
facilities for audiences are available but audiences are motivated by 
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other interests than art, such educational facilities will fail in their 

rt- ' * " ' „ $ y . t 

attempt to create an audience despite their own adequacy; and hence, a . \ 
necessary social support for the arts will be missing in the social con- 
text. Such considerations make the study of the social context of the 
l arts within contemporary society imperative. 

The study of this social context, however, cannot be essayed within 
the theoretic perspectives of the critics of mass culture. The limitations 
of their biases and conceptual model are too constraining. I find that I 
| must reject their closed, exclusive definitions of art and quality — leaving 

| these open to additional qualifications and the judgments of history. I 

I cannot accept the usual definition of culture as "the way of life of a 

group" and the equating of the fine arts with the culture of any group. 

I I find such an argument historically false and conceptually confusing, 

f cannot accept the blurring of distinctions between the concepts of elite 

j& . * ' . ‘ ' ■ * ' ’ * i- ' . - * . . 

\. social class. These must be analytically separate in order to get at 

[ ^ he complex relations between such variables and the problems of support 

| °^» interest in and knowledge of the arts. Nor can I accept the polariza- 

tion of masses and elites as the most fruitful conceptualization of the 
| social context of the fine arts in contemporary society. ~ : 
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INTRODUCTION II 



THE PROBLEM POSED 



The problem of the social context of art within contemporary society 
is vast and complex— too much so for a small-scale study. However, it 
seems important to explore even a small area of this vast field for some 
understanding of the way the complex variables of social structure, 
attitudes, occupations and organizations relate to one another. The 
fine art museum, its organization and professionalization, its publics, 
its ethos, its relation to artist and elite, makes an excellent laboratory 
for such a study. The museum as an organization is consecrated to the 
maintenance of high standards of art and appreciation; the museum mediates 
in the community between artists and audiences; the museum as an organi- 
zation encompasses both professionals in the field of art and museology 
and non-professionals, both members of the general public and members 
of the elite. It is, thus, a pivotal organization, and its study should 
enlighten both as to the claims of the mass culture theorists and as to 
the real problems facing such an organization devoted to the fine arts. 

Within mass-culture theory the most common analysis of the social 
structure of contemporary art utilizes the mass -elite dichotomy as the only 
necessary conceptual tool and as the only adequate model for describing 
the conditions of the fine arts in contemporary society. Focusing as it 
does on the concept o of masses and elites, the theory of mass culture 
consistently underestimates the significance of organizations in the fine 
arts and their effect on the formation of specific audiences and on the 





professional aspects of the fine arts* This focus, also, consistently 

exaggerates the simplicity of what are in reality very complex connections 

between organizations, publics, artists and elites. Among the critics 

of contemporary culture, the most common argument against the museum 

is that it corrupts rather than encourages the maintenance of high 

standards, that it entertains or brain-washes rather than enlightens its 

audiences, or that it reflects the standards of mass audiences in its 

appeals to social snobbery and status through the fine arts. 

One of the grotesqueries of present-day American 
* life is the amount of reasoning that goes into 
displaying the wisdom secreted in bad movies while 
proving that modern art is meaningless. Yet it is 
nothing else than the intellectualization of kitsch, 
in which the universities, foundations, museums play 
their part . • . • * 

To the extent that American culture is tied to that of 
Europe, we can claim a legitimate right to purchase our 
portion of evidence of the past, but by the standards that 
make the Louvre the greatest museum in the world, the 
standards of history, of tradition and what we might call 
"natural acquisition," American avidity for bought culture 
has just a touch of mauvais gout . 

And, when you come down to it, some of our new museum 
buildings and most of our new display techniques support 
this unhappy thought. Cold and dramatic at the same time, 
they imply that we are less interested in enjoying works of 
art than in owning and displaying them, and putting them 
to use as means toward the end of increasing our culture 
status .2 



^Rosenberg, The Tradition of the New , p. 260. 

^ John Canaday, Embattled Critic (New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, 1962), p. 199. 
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Museums, as an organizational form, are seen as hucksters like the other 

middlemen who have replaced the original artist -patron relationship. 

The very impersonality of the market place 
removed the artist from the art consumer. 

This study starts with the assumption that within modern society 
such organizations are one of the prime factors in the creation, education 
and maintenance of stable audiences, and, further, that such organizations 
also help to sustain the professional aspects of the arts by providing 
a specific organizational locus— a setting to anchor them within a stable 
organization; supporting the values, standards and traditions of the 
arts; providing professional standards of conduct in the education of the 
public and for display; and (in part) maintaining the artists and pro- 
fessionals through occupational opportunities related to their training 
and expertise. 

The elite-mass model of mass-culture theory is often used to describe 
the structure of organizations in contemporary society--the leadership 
of the organization being the elite, the public or the audience of the 
organization being the mass. In the case of a museum the elites could be 
either the professionals of the organization or the members of the 
museum's board of directors or a combination of professionals and board 
members. Such elites— whether professional, board or both--would either 
unilaterally control the organization from the top or be controlled and 
under the domination of the mass— in this case either the public in general 

^Joseph Bensman and Israel Gerver, "Art and the Mass Society." Social 
Problems . Vol. VI (Summer, 1958), p. 6. 
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or the membership. Either elite or mass would be impotent} at the mercy 
of the other. For the museum this would mean the complete domination of 
all museum activities, standards and operations either by the elites or 
by the mass. Such domination could lead to museum policies based on 
pettifogging professionalism, to the predominance of the social elite and 
its standards in all aspects of museum social life and, presentations, or to 
the dominance of mass standards, and' demands* "museum policies, presentations 
and standards based on the average of public tastes and interests. 

Such a model oversimplifies the organizational form of the museum, 
its functions, and the homogeneity of any groups associated with it. The 
functions of the museum are manifold; some are very specific and some are 
very general. The functions are diverse enough to require both professional 
and lay staff to carry them out. The diversification of such functions, 
therefore, should protect the organization from domination by any one 
group; whether or not such protection is forthcoming will be examined in 
the research. There are professional tasks within the museum that can be 
properly fulfilled only by staff members competent in the esoterica of 
cataloguing, historical analysis, or curatorial duties. There are other 
tasks within the museum that must be filled by artists— teachers in the 
art classes. The professional staff of the museum is inherently not 
homogeneous because of this kind of pervasive professional differentiation. 
How this kind of differentiation influences the organization will be 
examined. Furthermore, there are many general functions within the 
museum that are handled by non-professional staff members— public relations 
and membership being, perhaps, the most important. To the professional 
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parts of the organization, then, are added departments which relate almost 
exclusively to the public. Such departments should inhibit the over- 
pro f ess tonal iz at ion of the museum and should act as mediators between 

H 

sections of the public and the professional staff. And since the 
compositions of the museum staff is made less homogeneous by the 
inclusion of these essentially lay departments, such departments should 
serve as balance within the museum. 

The formal organization of the museum Includes professional and 
lay intra- mural staff, a board composed of prominent social, civic and 
business leaders and a broad public membership. The formal organization 
is, thus. Inherently non-homogeneous. The formal organization contains 
elements of professional and social elites (professional staff and board 
members) and mass (general membesship) and would, within mass-culture 
theory, be liable to domination by one of these elements. I will argue 
in this study that the formal organization represents a set of constantly 
shifting alliances between and among these different elements which 
excludes the possibility of dominance by any one. The professional staff 
is protected from the social elite and the public by the ethos of and 
allegiance to the broader professional assoclatlons--tles to national 
professional codes and organizations. The professional staff members are 
also protected by such codes and allegiances from pressures to conform to 
strictly local and less demanding standards. The social elite and the 
general public are protected, at the same time, from the control and 
domination of the museum by the professionals because of the public funding 
of such organizations. The limits of professional immunity to public 
censure and the limits of professional Independence are set by the fact 

that the monies for the museum come from public donations. 
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With such a complex composition, the formal organization of the 
museum is susceptible to conflicts between and among its various elements* 
Conflicts themselves, I suggest, are healthful to the organization since 
they indicate the working out of the various alliances and the shifting j 

of power between and among the several elements* The way such alliances 
are established, the implications of them for the organization and its 

values must be determined by investigation. I would suggest that the most 

* » • - ■ *• 

organized groups wa> i*e* , the professional staff and the board --st and the 
greatest chance of influencing museum policies and decisibns* 

When the critics of mass culture consider the professionalization 

| 

of the fine arts, the implications are always pejorative. Professionali- 

* 

zat ion occurs when creativity is blocked. 

The major problems of art become primarily technical, 
and the artist becomes primarily concerned with 
problems of techniques. As a consequence, the artist 
is constrained to focus his attention on methodological 
problems. The meaning of social experience becomes 
secondary and in some cases is almost excluded from the 
scope of art. 

As the rationalization of each artistic medium 
develops, its techniques, methods, conventions, 
rules, language, and logic become more elaborate 
and precise. The position of artist then requires 
a thorough, intensive, and prolonged professional 
training, indoctrination, and practice. At the 
same time the appreciation of the artistic product 
increasingly requires a knowledge of those highly 
sophisticated criteria upon which the work is 
based. Since a knowledge of such criteria can only 
be based upon specialized and intensive training, art 
becomes more and more inaccessible and incomprehensible 
to those who have not acquired the esthetic standards of 
appreciation. The work of art is alienated from the 
taste of the lay public, and artistic interpreters 
(critics, educators, publicists, managers, dealers) 
become important in determining the channels by which 
works of art are exposed to and accepted by an untrained 
public. 



^Bensman and Gerver, "Art and the Mass Society,” p. 4. 
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The consequence of this position is to ignore the manifold aspects of 
professionalization within the fine arts. The organizational context of 
and the occupational patterns in the fine arts are diverse and complex. • 
Instead of dismissing attempts at professionalization as inherently 
sterile for the fine arts, the purpose or function of professionalization 
must be considered. I suggest that one purpose cf the intense drive for 
professionalization among museum personnel is to separate themselves from 
lay elite and public demands, to establish museum work as a profession in 
order to protect standards and values in the fine arts from this kind of 
public pressure. Professionalism does for the fine arts just the opposite 
of what critics of modern culture claim--it protects high standards rather 
than debasing them. 

A caution, however, is necessary. The process of professionalization 

in the museum field is an intricate one. The professional field has 

developed an ethos which supports the values and standards of the fine arts. 

The ethos also establishes the social orientation for the museum. The 

ethos and the code of ethics provide standards for certain operational 

practises--establishing authenticity and provenance, labeling, buying and 

selling art objects, dealing with forgeries. For such practises control and 

surveillance are relatively easy and manageable; rule-breakers are visible 

and publicly sanctioned, and high standards are easily defined. There 

are other areas in which standards are not only ill-defined but also 

impossible to define in anything more than the most vague and open terms. 

Such questions as what modern art qualifies as representing high standards 

of art, for instance, must for all practical purposes wait for historical 

as well as contemporary judgment. In another consideration, too, the code 

of ethics and the ethos of the profession set 
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standards which, to say the least, are seriously open to question. 

The ethos prescribes a completely public orientation for the museum 
without examining the possible conflict between high standards and 
public orientation. In this instance, the ethos of the museum is 
established on a principle which, to the critics of mass culture, 
insures the debasing of the fine arts. I would suggest that there is a 
certain blindness about this double -leveled meaning of high standards in 
the museum ethos. The practicality of the application of some standards 
passes for application of high standards at all other levels. Consequently 
policies relating to the quality of modern art or the public orientation 
of the museum are not discussed and are possible sources of trouble for 
both museum and community. Furthermore, when there is public criticism 
of museum practises, the museum is likely to obfuscate the real issues 
by claiming its right to make policy on the grounds of dedication to 
superior standards and of knowing more about the issues (inherently 
unknowable) than the public because the museum is professional and the 
public is not. How some of these problems are managed within a museum 
setting will be discussed and examined in the course of the study. 

Another basic assumption of this study is that there is not a single, 
homogeneous public or mass confronting the museum. The audience which the 
museum confronts is a pluralistic audience— many audiences differentiated 
in many dimensions. Audiences are differentiated by social-class 
characteristics and by membership in the economic, political, social or 
cultural elite. Considering first that part of the audience which figures 
so large in the analysis of the critics— the elite— I would suggest. 



0 
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contrary to most critics, that even in this instance the audience is 
neither homogeneous, nor characterised by community espr it. 

• it is easy to document the phenomenon 
that in practice many art activities constitute 
precisely an integration of the elite. One trustee 
of the Museum said, as a matter of courses The 
Museum should be used by educators, clergymen, 
bankers, and others (of their kind)." Every American 
art museum or symphony we know about seems to have its 
inner circle of community leaders who are its patrons, 
contributors, or volunteers. They meet semiprivately 
at openings, celebrations, or art events of one kind 
or another. They naturally exchange views about the 
art exhibited or the performance they have seen and 
thus reveal their taste preferences. This preference 
was fairly homogeneous to begin with, and the exchange 
of comments makes it even more so, according to the 
principle of convergence. In all, common taste is a 
bond among them. But also, and invariably, they discuss 

other matters that concern them. 

we can observe men and women in command of 
wealth, power, knowledge, or reverence formulating 
their agreement on vital issues, such as matters of 
finance or material acquisitions; and they exehange 
opinions about other persons with whom they may ^ 

become associated through marriage, business, or politics. 

In a community large enough to qualify as a Standard Metropolitan 

Statistical Area, the elite will be large enough and the characteristics 

of its membership diverse enough to preclude its forming a homogeneous 

group. Persons belonging to the elite, persons occupying formal 

positions of power, influence and authority in the economic, political, 

social and cultural institutions within the community, I predict, will 

not form a homogeneous, cohesive power structure; such individuals will 



1>Hans L. Zetterberg, Social Theory and Social Practice , (New York: 
Bedminster Press, 1962), pp. 152-153. 
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belong to various fri&rxtkip and occupational groups which crosscut 
other groups and other elites and have memberships selected from both 

non-elite social positions. I would anticipate that certain 
elites share attitudes, have a social life in common more than other 
slitGSi The cultural elites --those in positions of authority in 
religious, intellectual, or artistic organizations --would share more 
occupational concerns than elites from the business, economic and social 
institutions. Elites from the social and business worlds would have more 
social contacts with each other than with elites from political or 
cultural institutions. However, the interests and the kinds of power 
available to elites would differ enough to make social cohesion among 
such a diverse group impossible. I would anticipate that elites, as a 
group, act in concert only in extremely rare circumstances, if at all. 

Furthermore I would predict that elite positions are not open and 
unprotected from mass encroachments and that achievement is not the single 
criterion for entrance. It has been demonstrated for elites in other 
contexts that positions are not indiscriminately open. A significant 
proportion or incumbents in power and elite positions within the trade - 
union movement, for instance, have higher educations than the rank-and- 
file membership; political leaders generally have higher educations than 

^While the informal elite leadership in any community is also important 
and would be significant for this study, limitations on the scope of 
the study preclude the analysis of this problem. 
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the population at large. * I would consequently anticipate that persons 
in elite positions would differ in certain characteristic ways from, say, 
the rank-and-file membership of the museum. I would expect among the 
elite more education, greater age, longer residence in the area, higher 
incomes and higher status occupations. I would also expect that some of 
these characteristics would differ among the various elites--for instance, 
that the professional elites of cultural institutions would more 
regularly be drawn from outside the area than from within. I would also 
predict that elites themselves come from backgrounds different from those 
of the rank-and-file membership of the museum. I would anticipate the 
elites more frequently than non-elites would come from backgrounds of 
greater wealth and occupational prestige. All such factors would 
distinguish elites, as a group, from non-elites. 

Such factors, however, might not distinguish elites from certain 
sections of the upper and upper-middle classes. A social class that can 
be discriminated from others on the basis of wealth, income, occupation, 
prestige and residence, I surmise, will not necessarily be characterized 
by shared interests, attitudes or a cohesive social life. Social class, 
per se, will not make for a homogeneous way of life, a common set of 
values or esprit . 



iRornhauser, Politics of Maes Society , p. 55f. 
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Critics of contemporary culture conceptualize the audience in two 
different ways— as an elite and as a mass. If conceptualizing the 
audience as an elite is inadequate, conceptualizing it as a mass is 
even more so. Critics conceive of the mass audience as 'mass by virtue 
of two distinct theoretical explanations and descriptions. On the one 
hand, the audience is seen as a mass audience by virtue of the extreme 
heterogeneity of individual members, their social atomism, their 
apathy* Consequently any address to such an audience has to be made on 
the basis of the least common denominator --mass culture.^ On the other 
hand, the audience is described as being so homogeneous, so undifferenti 
ated, so alike la its individual parts that only the content of mass 
culture with its homogenization of content can possibly appeal. In the 
first case mass culture creates a common set of standards, however lowly 
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and uniform, in order to coalesce such disparate individual parts; in 
the second case mass culture is the direct expression of the homogeneity 
of the masses. In both cases the fine arts are defeated by the masses; 
they cannot survive in an environment that demands conformity, uniformity 
and homogeneity. 

I suggest that "mass" as a means of describing the audience of an art 
museum in contemporary society is inappropriate whether the first or the 



Iross and Van Den Haag, Fabric of Society, p. 168; Bensman and Gerver, 
"Art and the Mass Society," p. 6. 



^Bernard Rosenberg, "Mass Culture in America," pp. 4-5. 
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second meaning of "mass" is accepted. An organisation such as an art 
museum does not have an audience; it has many audiences. Each audience 
can be described on different dimensions— social class, attitude, 
attachments to the organization, educational background, professional 
skills— but these dimensions do not necessarily define discrete 
audiences. Any one audience may be composed of individuals representing 
a variety of responses on any one variable. An audience representing 
an interest group— say, art teachers— may share one set of characteristics 
to a greater degree than other groups do— say, professional skills. 

But the audience of art teachers will also be differentiated among them- 
selves on other characteristics— say, age, residence, family background. 
By lumping all such discrete audiences together as the audience, the 
critics attempt to explain the way the audience participates, the level 
of interest among individual members of the audience, to establish 
the quality of art the audience desires and enforces, the common 
expectations concerning, say, an art museum. Since the audience is 
assumed to be homogeneous on the one hand or approachable only with the 
least-common-denominator level of quality on the other, no damage is 
done to the data if means and modes are used as indices for the audience 
characteristics. Iti fact, much of the research in mass communications 
makes just such an assumption and takes as the most important data for 
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analysis the average characteristics of the groups under study. 1 Lack 
of interest in the fine arts, good literature or good music characterizes 
the largest proportions of members of the various audiences studied; 
therefore lack of interest in the fine arts characterizes the American 
audience. 



This assumption has had important consequences for the kind of research 
done in mass communications. Survey-research data are the major type of 
data analyzed; the large-scale questionnaire, often national in scope, 
the most frequently used research technique. The data derived from such 
techniques implement the assumption that the audience is composed of 
atomized individuals and that the audience may be described by average 
characteristics. B “ 

The use of the sample survey, which has virtually 
dominated communications research in recent decades, 
accepted implicitly the notion of the ’’atomized" 
individual. A sample of individuals is selected out of 
a population which may or may not be characterized by 
structured interpersonal relationships. (We are arguing, 
of course, that such structured relationships invariably 
exist in the population from which the sample is drawn.) 

The nature of the data inclines one to accept the 
individuals in the sample ais individuals , or at best to 
look at them as representative of certain categories 
in the population; i.e., the young vs. the old, the 
poor vs. the rich, etc. (Bauer and Bauer, "America, 

Mass Society and Mass Media," p. 15) 

Typical studies using this technique are the following: Steiner, The 

People Lo ok at Television : Leo Bogart, The Age of Television (New York: 
Frederick Ungar, 1956); Murray B. Levine, The Alienated Voter (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960); Bernard Berelson, The Libraries* Public 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1949); Paul Lazarsfeld and Patricia 
Kendall, Radio Listening in America (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948). 

Although the idea of an atomized audience was challenged in the research 
done in the 1940's by Karz and Lazarsfeld, who suggest the mediation of 
personal contact in the formation of personal attitudes, most studies still 
concentrate on the distribution of characteristics rather than on the 
details of the formation and characteristics of diverse, distinct 
audiences. Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarsfeld, Personal Influence (Glencoe, 
Illinois. The Free Press, 1955). There are, as a consequence, faw studies 
which compare different kinds of audiences, explore the formation of 
distinct audiences, or analyze the conceptual framework of the audiences. 
Harold L. Wilensky, "Mass Society and Mass Culture," is one of the rate 
studies that attempts just this. 
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I predict that on some variables the audiences of a fine-art museum 
will be homogeneous to some extent — wide divergence in education and 
social class are not expected* Since 1 do not make the assumption that 
social background and social structure determine the values and 
attitudes--the culture--of individual members, I predict that even given 
the same social-class position, different audiences will be discernable. 
Variables such as level of interest in the fine arts, kind of attachment 
to the organization, definition of the role of the organization will 
distinguish different audiences indistinguishable on the basis of social- 
class characteristics. 

I predict that the kinds of publics and audiences confronting a 
museum are not necessarily stable, homogeneous groups, but like the 
alliances among elites are sets of shifting group memberships with 
individuals often being members of more than one audience or public at 
a time. For instance, art teachers serve as one highly instrumental 
audience for the museum. Art teachers use the museum for specific ends. 
Art teachers also may relate to the museum as artists, as general 
members of the museum, as possible exhibitors, and, when not specifically 
holding paid memberships in the museum, as pait of the non-member, general 
public interested in what the museum offers. Any one person may play 
several roles vis-a-vis the museum. The members of any one audience may, 
therefore, have cross-cutting loyalties to other groups or different 
audiences. It will be, consequently, impossible to talk about the 
audience, its attitudes and values, its characteristics. 

At the same time the museum will see its audiences and publics 
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differentiated in other ways.. Some audiences— the artists, for 
example— will be more visible than other audiences. The museum will 
have a clear view, will be more likely to take into account the attitudes 
of those publics and audiences with whom it comes into direct contact, 
those audiences which are directly visible. Groups that are formally 
or informally organized— artists in art clubs or in a social and 
professional clique, women's clubs, various voluntary organizations— 
are in a better position to reach the museum with criticisms or 
suggestions; the museum staff consequently identifies them as specific 
audiences and feels that it must respond to them personally. The way 
the various groups define the role of the museum and the museum's own 
definition of its role thus become an important area of negotiation 
between the museum and its publics. 

Critics of contemporary culture maintain that stable, long-term 
audiences for the fine arts are necessary. Without such stability mass 
conditions for the fine arts result. 

Mass standards also are fluid. Whenever standards 
are set by large numbers of people, they will tend 
to manifest frequent change in content, when in 
addition large numbers of people participate in the 
determination of standards as members of an undiffer- 
entiated collectivity (mass), then changes in content 
are more likely to be discontinuous. 1 

^Kornhauser, The Politics of Mass Society, p. 103. 





Mass conditions appear when elites and organizations give in to mass 
appeals or to mass audiences, placate the masses by lowering the 
standards and changing the fashions according to the whim of the moment. 
According to this analysis the museum "sells out the values of the 
fine arts to the extent that it accommodates interests, standards, and 
values other than its own. The implication of such a position is that 
there is one set of standards and values that are intrinsically the 
values and standards of the fine arts, that there is one role for the 
museum that encompasses the functions of a fine art museum. 

Such an exclusive and closed definition of the standards and 
values of the fine arts 1 and the implications of this definition for the 
role of the museum is certainly belied by historical dsta. Since their 
inception, museums have successfully played several different roles — 
as repositories, as adjuncts to research, as pleasure palaces, as 
community centers. It is thus hard to understand how the museum could 
be seen as contributing solely to the demise of the arts. Nor can a 
single set of standards and values be shown to exist for all fine-art 
forms at all times. Again such claims oversimplify a more complex 
situation. The problem, it would seem, could be more significantly 
phrased as an assessment of the consequences of such functional diversity 
within an organization, the extent to which functional diversity is the 
result of mass pressures, whether diversity supports or creates conflicts 

lThe statement of just what these standards and values are is noticeable 
by its absence in the writings 'of thai critics. 






in different systems of values, fosters or hinders the creation of an 
environment conducive to organizational success and achievement of 
goals. And whether the museum as an organization encourages public 
acceptance of its goals, acquires support for its values or undercuts 
such supports also becomes a problem worth investigation, considering the 
diverse audiences and publics which the museum accommodates. 

The focus of this research and analysis is the study of a fine-arts 
museum- -an organization ostensibly dedicated to the support of the fine 
arts in contemporary society. The goals and values of the organization 
will be considered— both the professional values and codes and the 
community ethos of the museum. An answer to the question of whether these 
two sets of values are compatible and whether they support the organization 
and the fine arts will be essayed. The further question of whether the 
structure of the organization supports or works against these values, 
supports one set against the other, or implies another covert set of 
values will be examined. 

The formal and informal organization of the museum will be discussed 
in detail and the contributions of its separate parts evaluated. The 
professional staff and the lay board will be examined with regard to the 
extent of cooperation, shared values and outlooks, and roles within the 
museum. I want to assess the impact of this dualism — the professional 

and the lay— on the organization, on the definition of its role in the 

| v 

community and on its stance vis-a-vis the fine arts. 

I 

f Some of the more visible publics of the museum will be studied— 

I artists, current members of the museum, art teachers of the area, former 
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members. How these publics relate to the museum will be considered; 
the extent to which these groups have access to the museum, can influence 
its policies, are in accord with its values, or are critical of the 
social organization of the museum. The characteristics of these groups 
as audiences will be described; their different kinds of attachments 
to the organization will be analyzed; and an assessment of the role and 
function of such different attachments will be attempted. 






THE RESEARCH DESIGN 

i 






Permission was granted by the Board of Directors and the Director 
of the art museum for a two -and -one -ha If year study of all aspects of 
museum organization. The techniques of the study included both field 
and participant observation, the keeping of a field diary, interviewing, 
sampling and questionnaire surveys. Furthermore, my being in the field 
for so long a period allowed the museum staff, in time, to take my 
presence for granted, to lose their self-consciousness at my intrusions, 
and finally to accep- my intentions as honorable. Consequently I was 
rewarded with their confidence and their insights about the whole complex 
of activities in which they were involved. In time, their own interest 
in the project and their dedication to serving the museum induced them, 
quite on their own, to come to me with news, incidents, or viewpoints I 
might have missed or overlooked. Furthermore, the staff's acceptance of 
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my presence and their interest in the project made it easier for me to 
reach members of the Board of Directors and the Women's Guild as well 
as other members of the community of artists and professional museum 
personnel. The staff's interest often led to their discussing the project 
with persons outside of the museum; and frequently in beginning an 
interview with someone unknown to me, I would discover that the way had 
been paved by a staff member's already having discussed the project with 
the respondent, thereby securing for me greater cooperation in the 
face-to-face interview. 

During the two and one-half years of field work all phases of museum 
activities were observed and many were participated in directly--I worked 
for the membership department during the membership campaigns; I did 
volunteer work in the education department; I substituted for the 
librarian when others were not available; I attended lectures and openings, 
observed classes and tours as well as the day-to-day flow of visitors 
in the museum; 1 sat and observed new exhibitions being prepared and 
hung; I attended staff and board meetings --there was no phase of the 
on-going process from which I was barred. Indeed, rare was the hostile 
interview or the refusal. 

All staff members at the professional level were interviewed 
concerning the organization of the museum, the publics, their own 
attitudes and values regarding art and the functioning of the museum. 

In addition to the professional staff, members of non-professional 
departments and other administrative personnel were interviewed. 
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Interviews were also conducted with professionals in other organizations 
within the city— professors of art at the university, the directors of 
the city's other two museums, the city historian, the art critics of 
the newspapers, the directors of the leading galleries of the city, and 
the director of the arts and crafts school. The long period of observation 
and participation allowed me to talk with members of the Board of 
Directors and the Women's Guild in informal but usually extremely 
fruitful encounters. 

In addition to this material and based on the insights derived from 
observation, questionnaires were developed for those parts of the study 
that could not be adequately handled by direct interviewing. A random 
sample of the general membership was drawn from the membership file. 

One hundred names were included in this sample, and the original mailing 
and a follow-up reminder resulted in a 67 per cent response. A random 
sample of former members was drawn from the museum's files, and without 
a follow-up a fifty per cent response was achieved (30 - 15) . A 
questionnaire was sent to all of the city's art teachers at the grade 
and high school level, and again a 60 per cent response was the result. 

A modified expert-judgment technique was used to develop a list of the 
fifty most -recommended artists of the area. Leading artists (those who 
had won prizes at the area show), the leading gallery directors and the 
museum staff were asked to name twenty of the best artists in all media 
and styles; and from these lists the fifty names occurring most frequently 
were selected for the sample. Further research indicated that the 
selection was a broad one for both style and media. Without a follow-up 
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a 50 per cent return was achieved on this questionnaire. No follow-up 
was used because there was an unusually high percentage (30 per cent) 
of artists who refused to answer the questionnaire in no uncertain terms, 
making further pressure for their cooperation seem useless. 

Questionnaires were sent to a sample of the Women's Guild and to all 
of the Board of Directors. In neither case was a follow-up used because 
at the time the questionnaire was sent out, the Museum, the Board and the 
Guild were embroiled in a rather touchy discussion of a new building 
program; and the Director felt that feelings would be less ruffled by 
less insistency on cooperation. From my field knowledge of both Board 
and Build members I cannot see that the sample suffers despite the fact 
that in both cases only a 50 per cent response resulted. 

In writing the report of this research, I have made constant reference 
to the several types of material— that drawn from observation, from survey 
data and from interviews. These data allow the analysis to move back and 
forth among the types—both qualitative and quantitative- -giving 
additional support to the derived results and a richness often missing 
when only qualitative data are present. 

In addition to the field work, the final report is also heavily 
dependent on the insights derived from a reading of professional 
museum publications, the published material or the museum under study, 

f 

» ' 

a wide reading of the literature on modern art, aesthetics, the history of 
the museum and the development of American art. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE ETHOS OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM 



American museums, like their European counterparts, began as private 

collections of memorabilia either open to the public at the whim of the 

owner or closed except to scholars* In Europe and the United States the 

public museum was not an accepted organization until the late eighteenth 

century; the American and French Revolutions crystallized public attitudes 

about the value of collections and the need for them to be public, open to 

1 2 

all regardless of class distinctions* The general ethos of the museum 

^For a general summary of the history of the museum see Alma S, 

Wittlin, The Museum - Its History and Its Tasks (London: Routledge and 

Kegan Paul, Ltd*, 19^9)- 

p 

I reject the term "ideology" because of the pejorative connotation 
of the term in Karl Mannheim* s formulation - either in its particular 
sense, which implies a calculated distortion of the real nature of some- 
thing, or in its general sense that the real meaning of any system of 
ideas or values can be understood only by reference to the origin of that 
meaning in the life-situation of those propounding it. Karl Mannheim, 
Ideology and Utopia , (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company , 1949), 

pp. 49-50. CSsar Grana speaks of museums having "ideologies" in this 
Mannheimian sense: 

Museums, then, have ideologies. Some of them have been 
solemn, elegant, "elitist"; others evangelist ically 
democratic or piously utilitarian. And, from the social 
scientists..., one might conclude that museum-going is one 
of the rituals of contemporary, post-traditional civiliza- 
tion. These contentions and disparities, however, will 
become understandable if we look into the fabric of ambigu- 
ity and paradox which lies behind museums and their history. 

"The Private Lives of Public Museums", Trans-action , VOL, 4, No. 5i (April, 
1967 ), p. 21 . In place of this term I suggest the less loaded word "ethos", 
which suggests the characteristic and distinguishing attitudes of a group 
or, in this case, a profession. 
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as a public organization still owes much to its revolutionary origins* 

The emphasis on the public nature of the museum, the specification of its 
role as an educational organization, the designation of its public as the 
"nation” rather than as an elite class or group - such attitudes stem 
from the political ideology of the revolutions. Although this ethos 
persists, the social structure of the American museum assumes its typical 
form only in the twentieth century. And it is only in the middle decades 
of the twentieth century that the period of major growth occurs for the 
museums. Taking into consideration all the possible forms of museums, 

•...one third of the nation's museums have been established 
since 1950* In the first three years of. this decade a new 
museum was established every 3.3 days. 1 

In rate of growth the art museum ranked fourth in the 1940' s, fourth 

in the 1950’s and fifth in the 1960's - with 350 art museums at the close 

of the 1940' s and 493 listed by 1965. 2 

The ye^r 1906 saw the founding of the American Association of Museums, 
the first and still the primary professional association for museum 
workers in the United States $ and in 1946 an international association 
for museums was established under the aegis of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). Professionalization 
of museum practices and personnel was an established fact before the 
major period of museum development and before the "explosion" in attendance 
during the 1950's and 1960's.^ 

American Association of Museums. A Statist ical Survey of Museums in 
the United States and Canada (Washington, D. C., 1965) , p." 11. See also 
pages 9-10 for the classification of museum types. Concerning the quota- 
tion, I assume that "this decade" refers to the 1950' s, although the text 
is unclear. 

2 Ibid. , p. 15. 

3 

The rate of increase in attendance now exceeds that of the rate of 
population increase in the United States. Ibid . , p. 16. 
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The value system of the American museum was established relatively 
early; the organizational form of the museum crystallized much later; 
and the attempt by museum personnel to legitimate their occupation as a 
profession intervenes between the acceptance of the value system and the 
development of the organizational structure. The stages of this historic 
process are important for they belie the too facile assumption that the 
major force in the development of the museum was its move from a private 
"elite" to a "public" stance. 1 Instead of the simpler analysis of an 
organization forced by public pressures to change its system of values 
from "elite" to "public" and its organizational structure from "closed" 
to "open", a far more complex and subtle tangle of processes must be 
analyzed: the process of the adaptation 'of a long-established, relatively 

democratic and equalitarian ethos to professional standards; the interac- 
tion between the ethos and the developing organizational form of the 
museum and between the professionalization of the occupation and the struc- 
ture of the museum organization; the mediation of the professional standards 
and values between the original ethos and the current public attitudes 
about museums, which run the gamut from the "elitism" of the critics to 
the "democratic" stance of the defenders of contemporary culture; the 
process of organizational changes as both the public nature of the museum 
and the emphasis on professionalization influence its structure, some- 
times in conflicting directions. 

In considering the variety of opinion, attitude and ethos expressed 
in the various professional and art publications in the United States, it 
is first of all apparent that no single and widespread set of values and 
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•^See, for instance, Cesar Grana, Ibid . , pp. 20-25- 
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opinions dominates the field. The various components of the formal 
organizational base and the diverse communications channels of the art 
bailiwick do not share a uniform perspective or set of values about goals 
and problems. At least two distinct directions may be discerned. There 
is, first of all, a professional system of standards and values. This 
professional system incorporates the attempt to legitimize museology as 
a profession with specialized skills and an esoteric lore, and a demo- 
cratic ethos not quite so missionary as that of 1C0M# The ethos of the 
International Council of Museums (ICOM) - sponsored by UNESCO - represents 
a second position and one to which many professionals in the United States 
are profoundly dedicated. This ethos stresses the need for enlightened 
leadership - professional, elite or government - for the creation of 
"cultural equality." 

The official professional system of values and standards has for its 
forum the many professional journals of the museum field. Examples are. 
Museum News , the official publication of the American Association of 
Museums (A.A.M.); the various "Publications" - single, larger-scale works - 
of the Association; The Curator ; The Museologist ; the various area journals 
for example, M idwest Museums Quarterly ; the publications of specific 
museums - such as Lore , published by the Milwaukee Public Museum; and the 

publications of the College Art Association. 

In this professional, forum the values and ethics of the museum field 
are considered; the professional code of ethics is formulated and argu- 
ments concerning it are ventilated; discussions of the proper professional, 
tasks of the museum are considered; the social role of the museum and the 
professional implications of the role are examined; and specific studies 



relating to the technical aspects of the museology field are published. 

The American Association of Museums published, in 1925, the Code of Ethics 

which has prevailed until the present; a new code is now being formulated. 

In this early expression of the Association’s values, the role of the 

museum is characterized as follows: 

Museums, in the broadest sense, are institutions which hold 
their possessions in trust for mankind and for the future 
welfare of the race. Their value is in direct proportion 
to the service they^render the emotional and intellectual 
life of the people. 

This statement reflects the direction American museums have taken from the 
beginning - a direction idiosyncratic to American museums until very re- 
cently, when their standards and stance have been emulated by museums 
around the world. Instead of the custodial and curatorial emphasis of 
European museums, the primary raison d’etre of the American museum has 
been public service; and over the years public service has come.* to mean 
education above all other functions. As early as 1888, George Brown Goode 

of the National Museum of the United States wrote: "It is not what a museum 

2 

has but what it does with what it has that counts.” And as recently as 
1967, during the discussions relating to a new code of ethics for the 
American Museum Association, the following model was recommended for 
study: 



...the word”museum” shall be deemed to mean a non-profit, 
permanent establishment, not existing primarily for the 
purpose of conducting temporary exhibitions, •• • open to 
the public and administered in the public interest, for 
the purpose, of conserving and preserving, studying, 



■^The American Association of Museums, Code of Ethics for Museum 
Workers (New York: American Association of Museums, 1925) j p« 2. 

2 

Quotation from mimeographed speech presented by W. Stephen Thomas 
at an International Council of Museums meeting in Paris, November, 1964. 
"The Museum as a Communicator", p. 




interpreting, assembling and exhibiting to the public 
and for its instruction and enjoyment, objects and speci- 
mens of educational and cultural value, . . 

Furthermore, it was also suggested that the definition of responsibilities 

for the museum worker was based predominantly on a professional code of 

ethics. 



A member shall at all times have in mind that he is under 
great obligation to all who have made museology a dignified 
and learned profession, and he shall endeavor to give rec- 
ognition to that obligation in every appropriate way. 

Upon accepting a position in a museum a member assumes an 
obligation to maintain ethical standards of conduct in 
relationship to: 

A, The Governing Authority under which he practices 

B, The Museum and its staff 

C, The Museu m Materials in his care 

D, Other members of the Profession 

E, The Public 2 

This is not to imply that custodial and curatorial functions^ are 
considered unimportant within the professional field. In fact, these 
concerns are subjected to rigorous standards; violations of these standards 
are often subject to discussion in the journals, and directors known to 

4 • 

tolerate such delicts are publicly denounced. Adequate and valid proofs 



■^R. Alan Douglas, "A Code of Ethics: Pr»c6:tee and Policy," Museum 

News , Vol, 45, No. 5 (January, 196?), p- 

2 Ibid., p. 19. Emphasis the author's. 

^It is traditional within the museum occupations to distinguish 
between curatorial and custodial functions - although in practice the 
two are often difficult to differentiate. Custodial f unctions are those 
designed to keep the collections in good condition; curatorial, to keep 
them in good order. Custodial duties regularly cover the care, maintenance 
and homing of collections. Curatorial duties relate to the establishing 
of provenance, correct attributions, adequate labeling, and the research 
11P -Jssary to establish these and to keep the records on the collection 
up to date for public inspection, research, reference and loans. 

4 

See the public display of dirty linen in "Dark Days in Sunny 
California", Arts Magazine , Vol. 49, No. 6 (April, 1966) , pp. 17-18. 

This is a reprint of the letter of resignation of Miriam and Charles 
Liridstom from San Francisco’s M. H. DeYoung Memorial Museum. 
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of authenticity, valid labeling of attribution, the public notation of 
restoration of whole objects or parts of objects, proper care to avoid 
damage to objects either in storage or on display, the selection of objects 
for the collection or for exhibition on the basis of their inherent value 
and not because of some financial gain that might accrue because of their 
display - the inculcation of such standards is part of every course in 
museology, and the standards themselves are universally recognized by 
museum professionals. One of the justifications of the rigorous applica- 
tion of such standards by professionals is that to educate the audience 
a museum must be absolutely forthright and candid about its exhibitions 
and collection. To delude the public about the authenticity of an object 

invalidates the educational experience of that object. 

The ethos of the American museum profession is rooted in eighteenth - 
century concepts of human nature and art although overlaid with more 
modem values and attitudes. That art has merit and value is a primary 
assumption not unlike the eighteenth -century view that therein lie good- 
ness, truth and beauty. Art, therefore, is enriching and enlightening - 
not simply an object, but a process of growing awareness and perception 
generated by the contemplation of an object of art. Furthermore, such 
an experience is open to anyone, not only to those of trained sensibilities. 
This position is based on an assumption of the equality and, ultimately, 
the perfectibility of all men. The experience of art is the experience 

of truth and beauty - the making of a better man. 

From this basic foundation the professional ethos has developed to 
become by the time of World War I a consistently presented and elaborated 
point of view. The implications of this ethos have been important for the 
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structure of the museum, its position within the community and for the 

kinds of services it offers. Perhaps the single most important feature 

of the ethos is the dedication to democratic values, viewing the museum 

as an organization open to and even wooing the public. 

The museum is one of the most democratic places there is. 
Everything in it comes together in an abstract world. „• 
Political ideologies, creed, class, race, color fall away. 

A great museum' is. a creation of passion, the_passion of 
many individuals, and when it is that, it is an institu- 
tion which profoundly affects its city. It becomes auto- 
matically a center of intellectual and creative life.^ 

Hence the importance of education in its broadest ramifications. 

Eoth the audience for art and the experience of art are limitless: the 

audience for art should extend to all social groups, classes and levels 
of education; the experience of art should extend throughout one's life- 
time - from childhood to old age. And while its importance to the better 
educated is taken for granted, its importance for the uneducated or poorly 
educated is immeasurable. In the words of one American director, the 
museum is "the people's university." One of the important missions of 
the museum is, thus, the education of the less well educated. '.'Museums/ 
should be great centers of instruction on the popular level 

One of the tasks of the museum then becomes making art as accessible 
as possible to all levels of the possible audience. Hence in exhibitions 
the care to make the display as meaningful as possible, to create the 
milieu in which the art was developed in order to give the widest experi- 
ence of the object, to give adequate, valid data about the object and to 
“ “ ~ ~ ; ” 

William A. Milliken, "The Museum as a Community Center," Art in 
America, Vol. 34, No. 4 (October, 1946), p. 226. Mr. Milliken SSTSt 
this time the Director of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

2 

_ G ™ ce L * McCann Morley, "Exhibitions," Art in America. Vol. 

No. 5 (October, 1946), p. 195. * 
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present the information in such a way that those who are novices learn 
much and those who are educated are not bored. In the field of educa- 
tion the attempt is to furnish programs on different levels - techniques, 
aesthetics and history. To this end art tours, lectures, slides, arts 
and crafts classes, television, films and exhibitions are all dedicated. 
The professional journals are replete with articles on the best display 
and exhibition techniques, the organization of education programs to 
include all levels of the audience, the capturing of an audience from 
those social classes less likely to use the facilities. The major impres- 
sion derived from a perusal of the professional museum journals is that 
of consensus on the level of value system and attention to the more 
microscopic and practical problems arising in the field given such a 
Weltanschauung ,^ 

Certain other contemporary concerns have developed out of the 
basically democratic ethic of professional museum values. Although public 

** i ■ * * 

service and the "uplift" of the public have always been central to the 
professional's goals, formerly these goals had been justified by a vague 

desire to raise public standards and to create an audience for the arts *- 

.< * * » * 

an audience benefiting by such interests and thereby creating a better 

nation. The museum would, therefore, play a central role within the 

community to the extent that it developed and sustained such an audience. 

If you want good art education in your schools, you have 
to have an alert, informed adult group which will insist 
on a higher qualify of teaching. Museums can and do 



W,a sample of the types of articles appearing in the professional 
journals see Appendix I, pp. However, even in this context the con- 
sensus must be qualified. The College Art Association does not share 
this perspective. See below, 



help to produce an informed population through their 
adult art education programs which will eventually 
elevate the standards of the entire community* 1 

There is current concern about the community orientation of the 
museum but for very different reasons* This concern is, in part, the 
result of the museum's perennial pursuit of fluid funds: local and 

national governments in the past decades have been loathe to grant funds 
except on the condition that a number of "cultural" organizations combine 
in the building program* The question of the ultimate effects of such 
centralization has not been discussed as much in the professional 
journals -(since the professionals have an understandable but not excus- 
able proclivity for not "looking gift horses in the mouth") as in the 
public press and in civic arguments that have arisen over proposed cen- 
tralized fine art centers. 

The emphasis on public service and the convertibility of this rubric 
into "education" as the prime function of the museum has also been spurred 
by a singular historical accident. The legislative branch of the govern- 
ment in 195^ excluded museums , from tax-exempt status on the grounds that 
they were an extravagance of the upper classes and not educational organi- 
zations for the general public. Since that time the Association of 
American Museums has exercised itself continually to get a reversal of 
this judgment, finally with success. And in the process the educational 
goals and activities of all museums have been increasingly publicized and 
extended. Public donations, the life-blood of the museum, are still mini- 
mal compared to the total $8.2 billion raised for all philanthropic causes; 

■^Otto Wittmann, "The Museum and Art Education," Museum News, Vol. 4l, 
No. 10 (June, 1963), p. 23. 
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"...museums (of all types) have received a disproportionately small frac- 
tion of this total, estimated at just over one per cent of the total. 

% 

Two current social shibboleths have also been adapted to museum needs 
and have been the source of much discussion in the professional journals - 
the need for "creative expression" and "meaningful communications." The 
educational emphasis on free, untrammeled expression as the key to the 
mystery of "creativity" has been much in vogue among museum professionals. 
Like its school- situated counterpart, it tends to become a "mystique" among 
some of the art teachers within the museums as well as among other museum 

t 

professionals. It has been a significant determinant for the tenor of 
children* s classes in particular - adults have tended to demand more formal 
and technical training. There has been relatively little negative dis- 
cussion of the merits of this approach to the teaching of the plastic or 
graphic arts in the professional journals despite the fact that it raises 
particularly sensitive issues regarding the maintaining of standards of 
excellence and criteria of judgment - two of the main purposes of museum 
education programs as defined by those critical of this approach and, when 
questioned, by most museum professionals. It is noteworthy that in most 
formal statements of the professional museum credo such purposes are left 
unstated.. 

Today, much is being made over "communication" as a major purpose of 
the museum. Again, here, it is possible to read "education" and be per- 
fectly within the intended meaning. The emphasis is. particularly on making 
the individual more aware of the total world around him, of the insights, 



■^Richard P. Trenbeth, "This Business of Museum Development," Museum 
News, Vol. 40, No. 7 (March, 1962) p. 17. 
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pleasures and knowledge to be derived from artistic ’’communication, ” and 
on lessening the parochialism of the average person. The museum is seen, 
officially, as an organization which communicates to all classes, races 
and ethnic groups through the medium of art with its universal language. 
The end result of such communication is understood to be greater toler- 
ance and understanding of others - again, a better fellow man. 

Thus far, I have stressed three aspects of the professional ethos: 
l) the traditional skills and the esoteric lore associated with the cus- 
todial and curatorial functions of the museum, 2) the dedication of the 
museum and its services to the widest possible public, 3) education as the 
prime service rendered by the museum. Leaving the first of these consid- 
erations aside for the moment, we can inquire what the implications of the 
last two have been for the American museum. The oft-repeated affirmation 
that no single class, no special groups, but the public-at-large is the 
focus of museum attention has bearing on the role of art as well as the 
way in which the public is perceived. While it is accepted as part of the 
official ethos that art does have ’’uplifting” qualities, it is also 
accepted that these qualities cannot be manifested when art is buried in 
a morgue-like museum. Museums must be made to ’’come alive” for the public, 
to inspire, to arouse curiosity. Art has no effect, except for the initi- 
ated, unless activated by the museum. One consequence of this attitude 
has been the attempt to transform the museum from an austere showroom into 
a comfortable yet elegant living room - a transformation still giving rise 
to argument in professional and other art media. 

And if the museum must play an active role in capturing the public 
for art, then it follows that the public is seen as passive; the public 
must be at most cajoled, or at least invited, to participate. One aspect 



of this consideration has been the development of an extremely wide variety 
of offerings for the public to choose from - "something for everybody" is 
indeed the catchword of the modern museum* Consistently the purport of 
this position has been that the audience is not treated as a homogeneous 
mass. It is recognized throughout the museum world' that, in fact, the 
organization is handling a highly differentiated public, a public of many 
interests, a public which can be appealed to at many levels. This makes 
a highly differentiated program of exhibitions and education mandatory 
for the museum; it makes the museum 1 s tasks far more complicated than the 
assumption of a mass audience would. 

Implications for the manner in which the art-experience is viewed 
are also present in this position. Most of the professionals would also 
agree that the art-experience is, can be, and should be as differentiated 
as the audience. Many different kinds of experiences are considered 
legitimate by the museum profession - from pure play and entertainment 
to art- for-art ’ s- sake. Thus children’s classes directed at creative expres- 
sion rather than quality are considered as legitimate as formal classes 
in perspective; art travel films are considered a legitimate method for 
educating an audience; slides are a justified method of study when originals 
are lacking. 

Many of these implications - both for the value system and for the 
practice of the museums - would be taken as indicators of the decline of 
standards, quality and the proper functions of museums by the critics of 
contemporary culture. Art as a single, uniform experience of a specific 
type is undermined, these critics argue, by the museum’s attempts to 
integrate many different kinds of experience under the rubric "art"; making 
the museum into an elegant salon for the multitudes trivializes the 




experience and the art and allows the masses to share in a counterfeit 

* A ■ 

form of art; appeals by the museum for droves of visitors blasphemes the 
purpose and meaning of art and undermines the dignity of the museum* 

However, as pointed out in the Introduction, the validity of the 

* * 

critics* position with regard to the homogeneity of the audience is open 
to doubt; their formulation of the limited and ideal art-experience is 
questioned by contemporary aestheticians; and there would seem to be no 
inherent reason why a museum could not present valid, quality performances 
and exhibitions at many different levels* A diverse presentation does 
not preclude the high quality of the whole or the individual parts. Insuf- 
ficient funds, lack of trained staff members for such a complicated pro- 
gram, the over-extension of staff and collections, inadequate preparation 
all or any of these factors could indeed sabotage the quality of the per- 

* . A 

formance now deemed essential for most community museums. Maintaining 
the quality of museum. present at ion, then^ would appear to be more a matter 
of trimming the diversification to fit the budget and the staff than of 
closing the doors to anyone but scholars and aesthetes. Decisions about 
such matters are more meaningful when seen as matters of relative priorities 

rather than as absolutes* 

Whether or not the ethos pushes the museum in certain directions and 
what the consequences are proves to be a far more complex problem than the 
critics of contemporary culture would suggest. For instance, the way the 
museum professionals relate to the members of the elite - social, economic 
or political - is linked both to the development of esoteric professional 
skills and tasks and to the need for increased public participation. 

The formal professional ethos has always looked askance at the more 

frivolous pursuits desired by the lay brothers of the museum - charity 
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balls in the cloisters, fashion shows in Mie sculpture courts, ladies* 
teas in the portrait gallery. While free and easy within the purview of 
their professional definition - allowing wide discretion in the definition 
of art and of standards - the professionals tend to be fierce in their 
insistence on the exclusion of popular social forms of entertainment 
from the museum. Outside the traditional form of the vernissage , the pro- 
fessionals would readily dispense with most "social" occasions - teas after 
lectures, membership campaign dinners, cocktail parties for donors. And, 
in fact, over the years professional insistence has successfully whittled 
down the number and kinds of social affairs that may occur within the 
museum's walls. 

The professional viewpoint eschews the "circus” notion of museum 
activities - both for the social activities that accompany the year-round 
calendar of events and for the quality of exhibition offered to the public. 
Editorial comment against sheer entertainment and simple catering to public 
interest in the selection of exhibition materials or lecture topics in 
order to increase attendance is a constant feature of the professional 
journals. Dismay is shown when audience surveys report large percentages 
of visitors regarding their trips to the museum as "good recreational 
pastime" Concomitantly, however, it is noted in many professional journal 
articles that art still holds a residual position within our general cul- 
ture - that it is a relatively unimportant institutional area and that it 

is considered by most a "pastime" or a recreational form rather than a 

2 

centrally significant concern. 

^"Edward J. Smits, "A Suburban Museum Looks at its Visitors," Museum 
News . Vol. 42, No. 9 (May, 1964), p. 34. 

Rudolph E, Morris, "The Museum as Communicator," Museum News , 

Vol. 43, No. 5 (January, 1965), 27. 
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The professional point of view is most clearly distinguished from 
that of ICOM by the attitudes about the social position of the museum and 
the way the museum should relate -to the social elite. Today part of the 
mystique of museology lies in the rejection of the museum as a social center 
for the upper classes. "Let not the museum be a morgue" could be the motto 
of most of the profession. And the museum as morgue is associated in the 
minds of the professionals with that period when the social elite dominated 
the organizational structure of the museum, of that period before the pro- 
fession of museology rescued the organization. The coldness of the display 
and the building, the aloofness of the museum staff and the snobbery of the 
membership are all interpreted as characteristic of a period before the 
rise of professionalism and before the dedication of museum services to 
the public. . . * 

The consecration of the museum to public service, to the community 
or the nation-as-a-whole, was one way in which power could be wrested 
away from the hands of the elite. The adoption of a public stance rather 
than a private one with regard to services, of a democratic ethos rather 
than an elitist one, if it did not eliminate the power of the social elite 
at least limited its hegemony. The museum of old was a morgue because 
it placed art in a vacuum. This meant that art had a restricted and lim- 
ited role in the life of the society - a residual role - determined in 
large measure by the aura of wealth and class snobbery that infected most 
museums fifty years ago. Art became taboo for the general public because 
of the association between art and the social elite.'*' 

Another method for limiting the effect of the elite was the develop- 
ment of an occupation so skilled in its curatorial and educative functions 



that long apprenticeship and post-graduate education would be mandatory. 
Events within the museum justified this development. As collections grew 
in size and worth, special care in handling and repairing, special skills 
for recording and researching their authenticity, special knowledge for 
judging and establishing attributions were mandatory. 

Consequently the professional journals indicate two major areas of 
concern. The valid concern for skills, special knowledge and techniques 
relating to the housing and display, of, and research on, the museum* s treas- 
ures continues to fill many pages within the journals. Second, there is 
the attempt to establish the museum as a public and not a limited, class- 
based organization. Hence the universal and anxious concern shown repeatedly 
in the professional journals about the "nose-count," on the one hand, and 
ways of attracting and holding the audience on the other. There is a con- 
stant stream of articles concerning the problem of numbers - how they are 
attracted; what attracts them; from whom they receive information about the 
. museum; what social classes come; what the education level of the audience 
is. And consequently, now, an annual report would be considered quite 
incomplete without the report of the total number of visitors (no matter 
how inadequate the counting procedure). The professional journals give 
every evidence of having become the victims of the number fetish. There 
is also the constant and excruciatingly minute study of the exhibition- 
mounting problem - how much information should accompany the exhibition; 
what devices should be used for the dissemination of information and their 
. effectiveness; on entering a gallery does the visitor turn to the right or 
, the left and should this be taken into account in mounting the exhibition 
(it has been discovered that the average person turns to the right*.); 
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should objects be presented by period, by style, accompanied by other 
objects of the age, in what kind of lighting? These and similar problems 



fill the pages of the professional journals year after year and all in 



quest of a constantly stimulated and numerically increased audience* 



The blanket assumption that increased audiences are necessary is 



determined in part by the professional ethos that assumes art to be an 
integral part of Everyman* s life; but it is also, and unfortunately, deter- 
mined by the need for increased revenues* And increased revenues are only 
too often justified by those who hold the purse strings on the grounds 



of audience size. However, the basic antagonism between the crowding of 



large numbers into small-spaced museums, with the resulting difficulty 

of "seeing" once one gets inside, and the value of unhampered contemplation 

» * 

and constant observation is rarely, if ever, discussed in the professional 



journals. 



The professional journals and publications of the field of museology 
stress the public role of the museum - particularly its educational role '- 



concurrently with an emphasis on the increasing "professionalization" of 
workers within this field. The stress on education, on increasing the 
public acceptance of and attendance at museums, and the constant need to 
appeal to the public for financial aid all conspire to push at least a 
part of the public stance - the ethos - of the museum into an anti-elitist 



and democratic position. At the same time, the professional pull works in 
an opposing direction: greater concern for the veracity of presentation, 

greater insistence on the adequacy of educational presentation, more 



intimate contact with the museum-goer either directly or through more 



adequate educational devices, an increasing horror of hucksterism and 
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nose-counting, and a qualified anti-elitist stand that is advantageous in 
circumscribing' the role of the social elite within the museum organization 
and maximizing the need for professional personnel* 

Potential conflict exists between the public service aspect of museum 
organization, deemed necessary for financial support, and the demand for 
the application of professional standards in all such services* The con— 

i 

flict centers, around the something- for-everyone gambit to secure a large, 
financially supportive public* And the problem here becomes whether or 
not the museum can withstand turning such a gambit into a giving-the-public- 
what-it-wants move. The ethos, by not distinguishing between these two 
moves,' does not protect the quality of performance^ it is left for the 
ethical sensitivity of museum staffs to delineate the difference between 
setting the pace or following the demands of the audience* 

There is, furthermore, potential conflict between the social elites 
and the professionals within the museum organization* It is only too 
possible that the professionals, interpreting themselves as the legitimate 
decision-makers and value— carriers for the museum,- come into conflict ^with 
that part of the organization most easily labeled as elite - the boards 
of directors or trustees* Such boards constitute visible limits to the 
degree of control that can be assumed by the professional staffs; they 
stand as symbols of the community* The professionals pay lip-service to 
the value of serving the community and are well aware that most boards 
are highly selective in their recruitment* Consequently conflict could 
easily arise over the social composition of the boards, or the limiting 
of their power over decision-making', or the board* s resentment of profes- 
sional ambitions or pretensions* 
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Another potential conflict is one residing in the division of labor 
within the museum# While most of the highly technical skills involve the 
curatorial functions of the museum, such functions are seen in the official 
ethos as secondary to the educative function# Work within education depart 
ments has limitations for well-t rained museum workers because the audience 
is usually not a professional audience# Work within curatorial departments 
has built-in frustrations because while curatorial skills most clearly 
justify the assumption of the "professional" label, the work of such pro- 
fessionals is often forced to take a back seat to the work of the education 
. staff# 

Such conflicts are part of the unexamined potential problems arising 
from the ambiguities of the professional code# Such problems are rarely 
discussed within the professional association journals# . Nor are they dis- 
cussed in the publications of ICOM, which, if anything, represents an even 
more radical and conflictive ethos than does the professional American 
stance. 

The primary missions of the museuin, according to ICOM, are educational 
and cultural# The museum is the preceptor of all humanity, integrating 
the individual into the total human community - national and international. 
This mission is accomplished by presenting the best and most worthy aspects 
of the past and by taking the pains to make such material intelligible 
to the entire public.^ In a sense ICOM sees the museum as the modern means 

*A mimeographed report of an international meeting, held in Paris, 
November 2?, 1964, for the purpose of setting up an international code on 
the educational and cultural role of museums. See Appendix 2, pp. 
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of humanizing the world - it sees the work of the museum as Matthew Arnold 

saw the work of ’’culture". However, while it teaches it also gives pleas- 

* ♦ . 

ure - no sterile, forbidding cultural wasteland is envisioned, but rather 

the pleasure palace thht enlightens as it delights. A natural concomitant 

of this position is the extreme stress in ICOM publications that "the museum 

must direct itself to the whole public."'*’ Again and again the "right" of 

all persons- to be addressed by and invited to the museum is emphasized. 

Part of this mission may be described as social - the creation of a 

public sensitive to aesthetic values and more complete as human beings 

through the humanizing influence of art. 

Education is, however, more than either of these, and many 
people today are fearful of an over-development of the 
human intellect at the expense of the emotions. • They see 
‘ . ■ the purpose of education as being not mainly the memorizing 
of facts or a training in logic, but as aiming primarily 
at the development of imagination and sensitivity. The 
influence of museums on this aspect of human development 
- can be immense; they are, by definition, custodians of 
quality and merely looking at things of beauty and interest 
can stimulate and foster an awareness of both truth and 
beauty. 2 

Museums combine education with recreation, and both these 
words connote a very wide range of fields. To what major 
end are museum activities really directed? • To the broader 
education of the user so that he or she may lead a fuller 
life and be a better member of the community. From the 
recreational point of view the museum fulfils a. similar 
purpose by enlarging the emotional response .of the individual 
to his environment and easing him of some of the worries 
and restraints of such environmental handicaps as the 
harsh struggle of earning a living or the grim surroundings 
of a factory community. Eyes concentrated on day-to-day- 
tasks are lifted to wider horizons as more and more in- 
teresting fields of exploration are opened up; a new 



1 Ibid., p. 1. 

> t 

2 

Molly Harrison, "Education in Museums," The Organization of Museums 
(Paris: United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 

I960), p. 8l. 



range of emotions can be experienced as the arts and 
handicrafts of other people and other races are displayed 
and, though perhaps but little understood at first, 
gradually become more familiar and more deeply appreci- 
ated, The goal of any museum is service to the public 
and that service must be conceived of as the building 
up of a better, more thoughtful, and happier public. 

It is true that in most places the public is composed 
of a very varied assemblage of people of all ages, of a 
wide range of educational backgrounds and of almost 
unlimited interests, and the wise museum curator caters 
for as many types as possible in his permanent displays. 
He does his best to reach those with more specialized 
interests and at the same time to bring about a broad- 
ening of general interests by staging temporary exhi- 
bitions. Whatever he does, his goal is always the en- 
lightenment of his public. 1 



Such a forthright statement of this social impact is rarely found in 
the .American professional journals , where the socializing influences of 
art are less emphasized. The social mission united with a political mission 
presents a formidable ethos. The political mission envisioned by ICOM is 
to .create cultural equality as one of the fundamental outgrowths of 
our new democracy.” The agents of such equality in the past have been the 



enlightened patrons. 

As private philanthropy declines in proportional scale 
of giving today, government becomes invested with the 
social consciousness largely reserved for enlightened 
individual benefactors of the past. 3 

The agents for creating social equality are, then, elites. Formerly the 

private patron was the agent for such social changes; now it is the profes- 
sional museum worker support ed by his government. Since leadership is 



^Douglas A. Allan, ’’The Museum and its Functions,” Ibid., pp. 24-25* 

2 

S. Dillon Ripley, Museums in Todays Changing Worlds , (New York: 
Seventh General Conference of the International Council of Museums, 1965)? 
p. 2. (mimeographed). 

■^Ibid. , p. 2. 
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necessary for public enlightenment and for institutionalizing social 
equality, Arnold’s man of culture becomes the "true apostle." The follow- 
ing quotation from Arnold could well represent the attitude found among 
ICOM members as to the legitimacy of their missionary claims: 



...culture works differently. It does not try to teach 
down to the level of inferior classes; it does not try 
to win them for this or that sect of its own, with ready- 
made judgments and watchwords. It seeks to do away with 
classes; to make the best that has been thought and known 
in the world current .everywhere; to moke all men . live in 
an atmosphere of sweetness and light, where they may use 
ideas, as it uses. them itself, freely, - nourished and not 
bound by them. 

This is the social idea ; and the men of culture are 
the true apostles of equality. The great men of . 
culture are those who have had a passion for diffusing, 
for making prevail, for carrying from one end of society 
to the other, the best knowledge, the best ideas of their 
time; who have laboured to divest knowledge of all that 
was harsh, uncouth, difficult, abstract, professional, 
exclusive; to humanise it, to make it efficient outside 
the clique Of the cultivated and learned, yet still 
remaining the best knowledge and thought of the time^ 

, and a true source, therefore, of sweetness and light. 

Such a, position closely parallels that of Karl Mannheim: 



In all spheres of cultural life, the functions of such 
elites is to express cultural and psychological forces 
in a primary form and to guide collective extraversion 
and introversion; they are responsible for cultural ini- 
tiative and tradition . 2 

In short the ICOM position is an unqualified call for the leadership of a 
professional elite both within the museum organization and throughout the 



cultural sphere of the nations . 3 In this ethos the museum is not only an 



Press, 



hi 




w Arnold, Culture and Anarchy (Cambridge: Cambridge University 

, P • 7C ® 



bail Mannheim, Man and Society im an Age of Reconstruction, pp. 84 - 85 . 

h understand this position as a "politicizing" of art - the use of 
art for the attainment of political ends. This represents a very different 
position from that of the American museum professional discussed above, lor 
whom an extreme caution against any political connotations in the . 
museum publications or displays is the rule. See, f ? r J ns ^ ce * ” 
(1969) controversy over the political connotations of the Metropolitan 

Museum’s "Harlem on My Mind" exhibition. 
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educational force; it becomes an important political power, and its pro- 
fessionals are potential members of the cultural and political elite - an 
aggrandizing ethos for a politically impotent occupation. 

The ICOM ethos represents an extreme elitist position with regard to 
the problems of control and values within the organization. Such control 
and values are legitimately set only by the professional elite of the 
museum profession. In many ways, the position of ICOM is similar to the 
position of the critics of contemporary culture* Both assert the necessity 
of elite guidance in cultural matters, both assert the functional benefits 
of elite leadership for cultural organizations, and both tend to view art 
with missionary fervor - art humanizes man; art is the pinnacle of human 
endeavor; art is the means of assessing the cultural status of a nation* 
ICOM represents a radical justification and legitimation of not only the 
profession of museology but also the professional museum elite* The role 
of both the profession and the elite is validated for activities far beyond 
the scope of the less pretentious American professional claims* When the 
scope is so global, the setting of practical limits to the concerns and 
programs of a museum becomes a problem. In no way does the ICOM ethos 
limit this scope. In no way does it provide a practical guide for museum 
activities, except in the sense of offering technical expertise for specific 
curatorial problems* As with the American professional ethos, guidance 
in policy matters tends to be divorced from guidance in technical matters. 
Whereas the latter is excellent and to the point, the former tends to have 
little or no relevance for the setting of specific tasks, the pursuit of 
general goals, or the maintenance of standards of excellence. An exhorta- 
tion to reform the universe is the guide for policy and goals in the ICOM 

ethos* The extent to which obeisance is paid to this position cannot be 
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over-estimated. In print I found no instance of criticism of ICOM's 

position! and in interviews, various directors all. insisted on their basic 

° % « , 

acceptance of this ethos as the guiding force behind the United Nations 

• . « ' 

Committee, although admitting that there were practical problems in carry— 

V, * 1 ‘ • ; 

ing out such a policy. 

While the professional journals have tended to underplay differences 
in basic policy and ethos, the general art magazines and journals and the 

* , ' ' ■ V' . . ^ .. ( 

"little mags" have long been a forum for opposition to the "establishment 
, art world." Art News , Arts Magazine, Art in America , Daedalus , newspaper 
critics r columns (particularly in the New York Times ) , Arts in Society , and 
others too numerous to mention are constantly ragging the "establishment" 
and one another about policy issues, what the "real ethos" should be, what 
the "real museum" should be - et^ cetera . These journals and magazines 
also represent a professional forum in the sense that they are concerned 
with standards of excellence and quality and with the ethics of the museum 
and art fields, utilize technical experts as consultants and as writers, 
arid define themselves as professional. It is here that any opposition to 

* ■ - ■ - • ■ • . j • # * * : , ■ ' „ , “ . - » 

the ethos of ICOM or the more subdued educational ethos of the rest of the 

professional field is exposed. In this forum James Johnson Sweeney may 

express the following sentiment: 

Art should never be spoon-fed nor offered in capsule, 
digested form. Yet this is what is being essayed in 
our museums today, simply because museum trustees or 
* * perhaps even museum directors are ambitious to embrace 

the broadest possible public and, in our democratic 
y age j .have not the courage to face the fact that the 
highest experiences of art are only for the elite who 
u i ‘ r **have r earned in order to possess" Jr 



^James Johnson. Sweeney, "The Artist and the Museum,": Daedalus, 

Vol. 89, .No. 2, (Spring, i960), „p. 357. Mr. Sweeney was, at that time, 
Director of the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum of New -York City. 
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While such a sentiment by no means characterizes the general policy 
of these journals and magazines, and while, in fact, it cannot be said that 
there exists a uniform climate of opinion among them, their significance 
lies in th.e fact that in them, opposition to official policy is expounded, 
important issues buried under the technical Reformation professionnel le ” of 
the museology journals and the acquiescence of the arts and museum field 
to ICOM policies are brought into the open - albeit, concerning ICGM, 
this is more covert than overt* 

Within these publications more space is devoted to critical evaluation 
of what the immense growth in the numbers of American museums means for 
the quality of programs and collections. Against the main current of 
opinion in the professional association journals, critical attitudes are 
taken against the bland assumption that growth is good. Another object 
of reverence among the professional association members often assessed in 
such forums is the obsession with numbers and "the public". Frequently it 
is pointed out that only fragments of the public are interested in art as a 
continuing experience, that only a small part of the public has the train- 
ing and ability to judge art. The museum is accused of "spoon-feeding" 
the public, of attempting publicity gimmicks to arouse interest, of pur- 
suing the outlandish and shocking as a means of tantalizing jaded palates. 

Virtu al ly no expression is given to the idea, in any of the three 
general forums under discussion, that the museum should be an exclusive, 
limited-access organization. Furthermore there is no assent to the view 
that the organization should be devoted to the tastes and predilections 

^See, for instance, ”What Should a Museum Be?” - a whole issue of 
Art in America devoted to this problem. Vol. 49, No. 2, 1961, -PP* 23-45* 
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of an elite audience. The absence of such attitudes is, indeed, striking 
when one considers the stridence of the attack by the critics of contemporary 
culture with its demands for the maintenance and necessity of limited- 
access, elite-oriented organizations. While there are widely held and 
highly differentiated opinions within those fields which are professionally 
involved, there is at least acceptance of the public quality of the museum. 
Arguments within the professional field center around the quality and the 
size of the audience and the implications .for the quality of the museum 
performance - problems relating to both policy and practice for the 
organization. 



CHAPTER TWO THE STRUCTURE OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM 



Many factors have Influenced the development of the organizational 

form of the American museum. The growth in size and complexity of the 

* 

collections and the services offered to the public is one factor. The 
availability of a specific service and the community-oriented ethos, 
discussed in the preceding chapter, are other factors. And since it is 
the exception to have such organizations supported by state or national 
funds, the perennial quest for adequate funds has also contributed to 

the structuring of the organization. 

# . 

As collections grow, problems of their housing, maintenance, 
cataloguing, exhibiting grow apace. From small, relatively worthless 
collections to complex, invaluable treasure troves-*such has been the 

t 

achievement of the major urban museums in the United States. An area 
of specialization develops with tasks separate and distinct, complex 
enough in the details of training and time-consuming enough to demand 
an Individual department within the museum walls, where personnel have 
autonomy and authority over the day-to-day routine involving the 
collections. Depending on the size and variety of the collections, such 
departments will be larger or smaller, more or less specialized, single 
or multiple. 

Exhibitions ceased to be an adjunct or unanticipated consequence of 
collections before the twentieth century, when collections ceased to be 

an adjunct of the well-traveled. The organization and research necessi- 

* ■ , * , • 
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tated by an exhibition requires a staff of both professional and 
administrative personnel: organizing the yearly program of exhibitions 

so that content and timing are coordinated with staff time and museum 
goals, locating the objects for loan through library research, 
requesting the loans and arranging for insurance and transportation, 
research for the exhibition catalog, composition and design for the 
catalog, organizing the placement of the exhibition, arranging for 
lectures on and tours of the exhibition, preparing news copy for the 
public relations department and press on exhibitions, etc. The 
exhibition department must coordinate its activities with public relations, 
education and collections; as with all departments, the successful 
completion of its own work depends on cooperation with other departments 
in the museum. 

As the museum in the United States assumed a community orientation, 
education departments were developed- -departments that increased as the 
meaning of community education broadened to include ever more services. 
Lectures on the exhibitions were expanded to general lectures on art and 
art history; tours were arranged for school children and special workshop 
classes developed for children and adults; noon-time lunches with lectures 
a la carte for busy urbanites, as well as teas and talks for the less 
busy suburbanites, augmented the education program. The museum took to 
the air waves in radio and television programs, and to wheels in the 
mobile exhibitions for schools and outlying communities. Museum education 
staff members were on call for lectures on city planning, preservation 
of landmarks and historical sites, and beautification programs, as well 
as for their more usual presentations on art history and appreciation. 
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Their audiences included not only the captive school children but the 

} 

paying clientele of leisured housewives and upper-class matrons, 
settlement -house groups, the blind and the aged; they found themselves 

I 

talking to both' men and women, day and night. Depending on the size of 
the clientele and the variety of the services, education departments 
vary in size and organizational complexity. 

The increasing specialization of the work surrounding curatorial and 
exhibition services of the museum as well as the development of educational 
services --now Just fifty years old- -emphasizes the professional nature 
of museum work. The ethos of the museum supports this view of the nature ; 

of museum work; and between these two factors the museum has become over 
time a more professionally-oriented organization. Consequently the 
professional staff has ties to larger professional associations as well 
as to the immediate locale of the museum. Such ties increase the number 

1 

of criterion groups for whom the museum staff performs and whose good 

I 

opinion is courted. 

. * | 

The community orientation of the ethos has also been of central 

importance for enforcing the norm of community service for museums and, 
consequently, for the addition of large education departments within the I 

structure of the museum. i 

. . - 1 ; 

It is not only expansion in such specialized and ultimately 

professional areas that has accounted for the increasing complexity of 

* ; | 

the museum organization. Concommitant with such professional development 

there has been a corresponding specialization in non- professional areas-- : 

membership and public relations. Even those museums with grand 

$ 

endowments, even those museums supported by government funds--local or 



mu 
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national--for a variety of reasons have added membership and public 

, • . # t . * 

relations departments to their organizational charts. Such additions have 

meant the intrusion of non-professional departments into an otherwise 
* t; *. • j 

predominantly professional organization- -thereby increasing the complexity 

of the total organization. The bifurcation into professional and non- 

professional departments within the museum is also made on the basis of 

a broad division of labor- ^between fund-raising and professional activities. 

/.if ' * W ' . • 

And while such a division looks efficient on paper, within the on-going 
process of daily museum activities there are many a conflict and puzzle 
over the proper assignment of specific tasks and priorities. 

„ . f- - - * 

The quest for funds to support an organization with such a wide 

scope of activities has made appeals to the broader community necessary. 

. » - . ;i* •/ ■ • . • . ' - - . •* ./• ‘ * * 

The impact of the ethos on the organization, however, has lent a 

legitimation to this public appeal far beyond that of the justification of 

v > • i * ■ * *. v ■" ■ 

pecuniary survival. The museum belongs to the public, is dedicated to 
the general public; therefore this same public, so the ethos claims, should. 

* * t« * y k ' ' ' ^ /• ’* l ^ t ' . 

support the museum in order to support the overt goal of a museum dedicated 
to and supported by its community. However, a covert goal of some 
importance to the professionals is also achieved by such broad community 
support. The professional staff member, chary of the intentions of the 
wealthy supporters of the museum, and sustained in that cautiousness by 
the ethos of the profession, desires as broad a public support as possible 

as one way of controlling the possible interference by the wealthy and of 

• • . !-i; ■ ,"V • ' . • ... - *- ■ • ' : ■ 

guarding the autonomy of his professional activities. 
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Consequently, non- professional departments are added to the structure 
of the American museum in order to increase the efficiency of fund- 
collecting and of advertising the museum services, but also to ensure 

that the museum has control over the public contacts. If membership 

% 1 

recruitment were left entirely in the hands of members, recruitment would 
be limited by the socio-economic and status characteristics of current 



members. The museum can see to it that its own goals of broader membership 
and coverage in membership campaigns are enforced if such recruitment is 
in the hands of a department whose members share the service and community 
goals of the professionals. Simultaneously, the museum controls the access 
the public has to the organization by channeling contacts through its 
public relations or membership departments while it protects the 
professional staff from interference by members and the public and secures 
autonomy over museum services for the professional museum worker. Such 
fundamental factors as fund-raising, professional skills, and a professional 
ethos have formed the setting within which the structure has developed. 

The over-all structure is characteristic of normative organizations. 

Normative organizations are organizations in which 
normative power is the major source of control over 
most lower participants, whose orientation to the 
organization is characterized by high commitment. 

Compliance in normative organizations rests 
principally on internalization of directives accepted 
as legitimate. 1 




) 



f 




5 



^Arnital Etzioni, A Comparative Analysis of Complex Organizations (New York: 
The Free Press, 1961), p. 40. 
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Overseeing the entire operation is the director, whose position and 
role, while primarily professional, are heavily encumbered with adminis- 
trative detail. Coordinating the efforts of the whole, wielding authority 
in day-to-day decisions, assuming responsibility for the daily operation-- 
these are the formal duties. At the same time the director is a symbol of 
the social status and prestige of the museum among the citizens of the 
community as well as its professional prestige among his professional 
colleagues. It is not surprising that such a role so frequently 
degenerates into that of a glorified- public relations expert. 

The personnel of the various departments and the director constitute 
the everyday working population of the museum; they have constant contact 
with each other, feel themselves to be a social unit--a whole--especially 
when faced by what they define as "outsiders", resolve their intramural 
disputes enough to present themselves as a "team" in the presence of 
"others", ^ enjoy a considerable degree of autonomy (although this varies, 
professional departments having more autonomy than non-professional), and 
exercise considerable authority over museum affairs despite their formally 
enjoined subservience to the board of directors. The staff is character- 
ized by great dedication despite long hours and poor remuneration, a »f 

in the importance of art, and a recognition of the importance and prestige 

^See Erving Goffman*s discussion of these terms in The Presentation of Self 
in Everyday Life , (Garden City, New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1959), 
p. 77f. 



of the professional occupfltions within the museum. Such organization, 

* * % * 

attitudes and roles characterize the intramural organization of the 

* » 

. ♦ S 

museum. 

The formal organization of the museum, however, is not bounded by 
its walls. Regularly, whether the organization is entirely supported by 
public funds or entirely dependent upon popular subscription, the formal 
authority and the policy-making function of the museum is vested in a lay 
board. ^ That the boards are lay is indicative of the lack of vindication 

i * 

of the professional aspect of museums. Occasionally, when an organization 
is richly endowed, professionals are found on the board--are, in fact, 
deemed essential. 2 In addition to the boards, most formal museum charters 
also specify the establishment of and delegate certain responsibilities 
to a women's organization that is bound to the museum itself. Consequently 

the intramural structure and personnel are but part of the picture of the 

.(*<„* ' 

entire museum organization. The important power of policy-making, the 



' t Jin a report of the American Association of Museums describing a 

questionnaire research project, it is noted that of the museums (all kinds 
are considered) responding to the questionnaire, 63.5 per cent are 
privately governed, and 36.5 per cent pub tfcty governed . Of the privately 
. governed organizations, 82*2 per cent are governed by a corporation, 
society or association. The overwhelming majority are thus governed by lay 
'boards. 5 The American Association of Museums, A Statistica l Survey of 
Museums in the United States and Canada (Washington, D.C. ,1965), p. 25. 

"• * - 

2 i interviewed one director of a richly endowed organization whose 
board includes some of the roost prestigious professional names in the 
country* He insisted on the necessity of having such members on a museum 
board in order to focus the purposes of board policy-making. He also felt 
that lack of professional prestige and recognition as well as the pressures 
of the "locals" (his board was national in scope) and the timidity of most 
directors about "boat- rocking" was responsible for the relative absence 
of professionals from most boards. 



ultimate authority of the organization, and decision-making in many areas 
are formally invested in the lay board. Thus the division of labor within 
the organization is further specified--the practical operation is carried 
out intramurally; the decision-making, the policy-making is the burden of 
the board. Informally, the expectation of public and staff is that the 
primary role of both the board and women*s organization will be in public 
relations and fund-raising. Usually the wonen contribute greatly to the 
fund-raising of the museum; usually, also, the board finds it difficult 
to accept this responsibility. * 

The dichotomy between the on-going organization and the board has more 
ramifications for the values and the structure of the museum than does 
the split within the museum walls between the professional and non- 
professional departments. At least the constant contact, the on-going 
purposive action welds these two disparate intramural parts into one. The 
non-professional part of the intramural organization takes the professional 
point of view in most, cases and significantly with regard to the board. 
Consequently for both descriptive and analytic purposes. it seems important 
to be able to distinguish conceptually between these two parts of the whole 

organization.. Therefore to refer to those parts of the museum organization 

, , *» _ , 

not involved in the day-to-day operation of the museum but nevertheless 

^See Appendix 3, below, for a discussion of the role of the museum board 
of trustees. , 
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granted' formal existence and powers inr- the charter of the organization 



the term " corap lemena try organization'..'' will be used. For those parts 



of the organization concerned with the day-to-day operation of the 



•museum and .located within the intramural context of the organization 
the term "core organization'* *will> be used. , ■■-There is, therefore, a 



potential source of conflict between these two parts of the organization 

\ 

insofar .as the complementary - organization; representing the lay point of 



view, interprets the role of museum differently from the core organiza- 



tion :wifh its more professional point of view. The conflict is real at 



times, for- at times the entire staff, whether ’professional or administra- 
five, tends to view th complementary organization as at worst "the 



enemy'' and at best 'I the outsiders." There is, however, a further dimen- 



, s ion, to .this confl ict in the functional split within the intrinsic 



organiza tion-between the professional- . (curatorial, education, exhibition, 
collections) and the adm inistra t i vey* non-prof essional departments 
(membership, public relations),' f The: specif ieboundar ies of ; the museum 
are consequently unstable; at times the, 'administrative' departments 
align, with the ^complementary organizations specially during the period 
of; the- annual membership drive; at; times the core organization is uni- 
fied'. against the complementary ^because of 'r-some imagined or- teal depre- 
dation; occasionally the comp 1 ementary and ' cor e organizations meet a 
common foe; and are. welded into a single; cohesive unit; **■ 
i The professionalization.: thatu has developed within the twentieth 
century .among museum personnel superintending curatbrial>" exhibition, 
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educational and collection work has important ramifications for the 
organization. The most important derivative of this development is 
that the museum is infused with professional standards and values and 
that the criterion group for the professionals becomes not the immediate 
local members, board or community but their professional associates at 
large, the professional organizations, with their more universalistic 
standards of judgment. Professionalization has allowed the trained 
staff members to assert themselves against the earlier domination of 
local "elites’'^ to support universalistic criteria in defining the 
role of the museum and .the services that the museum offers, and to 
instigate a change in the general ethos of the museum from a closed 
social to a community organization. Professionalization has also 
assisted in the crystallization of the organization. The division 
. .of labor within the organization has been determined by professional 
cr Iter ia-fund -raising and publicity are universally repudiated as 
non-professional responsibilities. . Consequently as professional respon- 
sibilities increased, the relegation of such duties to separate depart- 
ments within the museum, with separate staffs to assume the obligations, 
became mandatory. The professional code of responsibilities and ethics 
further rationalized this division of labor for the professional staff. 

For the organization, this process has meant the clarification of 
the division of labor intramural ly and the separation of the functions 
of the complementary and core organizations. Two areas, however, have 
, been left in considerable confusion-authority and decision-making. The 
limits of the authority of and the areas of legitimate decision-making 






by the board are still unresolved problems for most museums. The vague- 
ness of the usual definitions confuses rather than resolves the issues. 
The most common criterion for separating staff and board decision 
making and authority is the distinction between policy and operation. 

The staff controls those decisions pertaining to the daily operation 
of the museum, the board those that relate to the general policy of the 
museum, Such a distillation assumes that operational and policy deci- 
sions can in fact be separated when all evidence points to the inherent 
difficulty as well as the impracticability of any attempt to separate 
them. Both authority and decision-making \py the board run afoul of the 
staff* s sense of professional qualifications necessary for decision- 
making; and the staff's outrage only confirms the board's sense of 
social superiority. 

The perennial quest for funds, x-Jhether or not the museum is sup- 
ported from a public treasury, has also had its effect on the organiza- 
tion of the museum. Since public money is used to support such an 
organization, whether such funds come from the voluntary donations of the 
general citizenry or from the official pocket, the American tradition 
supposes the necessity of public surveillance in order to insure against 
malfeasance, Vlhile many commonweal organizations perform functions that 

t 

are publicly accepted and respected -churches, Ifcospitals, schools -many 
others are so situated with regard to the national value system as to be 
occasionally in need of justification - symphony orchestras, art museums, 
mental health organizations. The museum stands at a distinct disadvan- 
tage because of the general consensus that art is not as important as 
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business or general education or physical health; and surveillance of 
art organizations places a double responsibility on the persons assigned 
to this task. In addition to the critical assessment of the use of 
funds, museum boards are also required to justify to the public the 
legitimacy of such organizations in the first place. The members of 
boards drawn traditionally from the wealthiest and most prestigious 
social groups of the community are usually the proponents of the domi- 
nant value system. They are ill -adapted to the public consecration of 
an activity which even they regard with a degree of skepticism.* 

Board members hold that the museum staff is more responsible for such 
a justification - the work the staff does, the values the staff holds, 
the kind of museum that results from the staff’s abilities should justi- 
fy the museum in the public’s eye. While they will protect the interests 
of the museum they will not propagandize for it. The reluctance of 
most boards to accept the responsibility for public justification and 
legitimation leaves a rankling doubt in the minds of the staff mem- 
bers of the core organization. If the dedication of the board were 
equal to that of the staff, the legitimation of the museum or organiza- 
tion would be more easily accomplished- so imagines the professional 
staff member. 

The money problem raises other issues too. The members of boards 
usually consider fund-raising far too pedestrian an activity for ^;he 
expertise with which they are accoutered. That task can be left to the 




1. See, below, the chapter oh ’’The Complementary Organization,” and 



I 



Appendix 3. 
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distaff side of the complementary organization; such busywork is pre- 
eminently an occupation for leisured ladies: so the board rationalizes. 

* * 

And usually the women accept the assignment and the challenge and 

» * ’ <■ _ '• , . t 

succeed in providing additional funds for the museum. The staff, however, 

. * 

t 

not accepting ill to to the division of labor between the staff and the 
board, feels that the board should confine itself to fund-raising and 

not interfere with the operation or the goal-setting for the museum. 

. * v % . < • 

Rarely does the staff acquiesce in the board's view of the division of 
labor or in its evaluation of the role of art or of the museum. And 



since fund-raising is too time-consuming a task to be assigned to pro- 

* | » 

* ^ , 

fessional staff members with other responsibilities, a membership depart- 

„ , % i 

ment is established to become the fund-raising arm of the core organize— 

tion. Consequently within the intramural organization the membership 

* ... ‘ 

department becomes a pawn between the complementary organization and 
the professional staff, finding itself pulled in opposing directions 
as it essays to please first one and then the other. 

p •* 

While "membership" in the museum meant, formerly, the acceptance 
into a closed, high-status group, today it is a means to an end - the 
end of raising monies necessary to the operation. The budget of the 
museum depends, in. part, on the numbers of "members" enrolled. And the 
yearly membership campaign is fought out with a reluctant public as if 
it were a survival issue. Each year both the number of new members to 
be enlisted and the amount^of money to be collected are increased; each 



year during the month of activity surrounding this event the entire 
organization and program of the m 'seum is affected. 
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And the game is to try to find a way of extending to the membership 

some privileges that are not granted to the whole community. Hence the 

* , * ' * * ■ ■*"' 

continuation of such events as the "openings” despite general lack of 
interest in them, of special lectures limited to the membership, of 

special teas and hospitality hours arranged for the members - all 

* t , * 

accomplished at the cost of a certain ambival ence on the part of the 

a*..; # * ^ r ; * * 

staff. For the core organization the "membership" is only one of many 

«? <* - ' 

audiences deliberately cultivated. It occupies a position of no greater 
prestige or need as perceived by the staff than many another audience. 

' s ,,r * i * 

The "poor", the "aged", the "school children" all form important 
audiences; all are served by the museum in multifarious ways. The 
membership department and the complementary organization tend to view 
the matter differently - those who pay should be privileged. At the 

same time the membership itself is changing significantly - including 

# 

an ever- widening range of social group and social class - and with the 

# * • ' *' ' 

constant impetus of the sta'f with its democratic ethos. 

TIhile the staff, and often the women’s part a£ the complementary 

- ‘ t 

organization, accept the more "open" quality of the membership, and 

1 * V * 

while the membership, so encouraged, does increase in heterogeneity, 
the board usually remains a closed, self-perpetuating, exclusive enclave 

‘ 4 • * • ? * * ' * 

within the entire organization of the museum. The characteristics of 

the board are the result of a self-perpetuating membership; and the 
< • * ■ • 
extr em e visibility of board members, being stellar members of the 

community, does much to perpetuate the myth of museum elitism among the 

* ’ <. • • 

general population as well as among the higher social strata. At the 




I 

fi 

sane time, the board members do little, in the eyes of most staff members 

» j 

to justify their positions of privilege and power in such organizations. I 

M . * 4 : 

The wealthy and the powerful cannot be counted upon to reward the museums 

; » 

for granting them such prestige. And many a director rues the day he 
placed an incompetent on the board with the sterile notion that the 
fortune would follow. 

. A consequence of this dilemma has been the institution of revolving 
memberships for the board of directors. In order to insure the possi- 
bility of removing the dead wood, in order to insure the cooptation of 

new blood, life-time memberships on such boards are no longer acceptable 

* * + . 

to most organizations. Since the pool of recruits to the board is ex- 
tensive - the sizable general membership who contribute generously and 
upon whom the museum budget depends to great extent - the possibility of 
selecting alert, dedicated board members should not be an insurmountable 
task. That boards continue to teas inbred and self-perpetuating as they 
are, I think, stems from the conflicts between the board and the profes- 
sional staff. The board is unwilling to validate the staff’s claim that 

it takes professional expertise to run a museum. There is a hardy 

t * 

skepticism among board members about the skills and esoteric knowledge 
necessary for such an operation. At the same time, the board members 
are made to feel uneasy in their knowledge of art and their degree of 
aesthetic sensitivity - an uneasiness which rubs off in a rather cavalier 

.* • •. t t 

treatment of art and the museum. The musuem professional staff does 
treat the board members asoutsiders - making obvious exceptions for those 
few who, they feel, represent their professional interests and attitudes. 
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The board refuses to legitimate the 'professional point of view by con- 

• * ' „ i ' - ' r , 4 * 

tinuing to reject "Professional” persons for the board, by continuing to 
select members of their own social group. 

f V 

The musuem, then, is a complex organization with several pertinent 

* • * i 

characteristics: it is a professional organization with a division of 

labor differentiating departments by function; it is a professional . 

'* 1 * » # * , *’ ' ' ‘ 

organization but with the inclusion in its core, intramural organization 

* * " $ * '* 

of several non -prof ess ional departments, usually not equal in autonomy 

* * * v 

to the professional departments; like most commonweal organizations it 

• •* ** * * 

is formally under the authority of a lay board. The division of labor 

extends to both the complementary and core parts of the organization. 

* . I , * , T* 

And that which differentiates the intramural from the complementary 

’■* i . * *S * 

both in function and in attitude is the professionalization of the 

' t 

musuem. Finally the problem of funds pressures the entire organizational 
complex of the museum - constantly. Together with the process of 
professionalization, fund-raising has had more consequences for struc- 
turing the museum than ary other factor, including the earlier elite 
organization of the museum. 

As a formal organization the museum has a closed structure based 
upon the necessity of certain skills not held in common by all community 
members and because the staff members have used professionalization to 

- j • ’ ^ i ' * * * » ‘ e ^ * * * 

separate themselves from the broader public. It is also a closed 
structure because part of the authority is vested in a segment of the 
organization that is closed, self-perpetuating, and self -electing. Re- 
cruitment into either of these two levels is regulated by specific cri- 
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teria, Despite the community orientation of the professional ethos, the 
museum organisation is an effective instrument for keeping the public 
at arm's length. Such an organizational structure guarantees the 
social isolation of the elite - whether social or professional. The 
influence of the social elite is curtailed by the ostility of the pro- 
fessional staff to what it considers the pretensions of the complemen— 

* 

tary organization. The hegemony of the professionals over the organi- 
zation is limited by the essentail condition of its dependence on public 
funds - funds which come in large measure from the wealthiest and most 
socially powerful segments of the community. While conflicts are rife, 
the balance between such opposing forces is probably salutary for the 
organization. 

Compared to the elite -mass model of the critics of contemporary 
culture, the organization of the museum is extremely complex. Consider- 
ing the organization from the point of the elites or from the masses 
is inadequate for understanding the complex way the various elements 
relate. Elites — leaders within the organization — are composed of 
members of the professional staff, members of the business, cultural 
and social elites who are also members of the board, and individuals 
who are leaders within the museum organization but who are non-leaders 
within other social areas. There is no consensus among the individuals 
in this elite group; in fact, there are strong and important cleavages 
among them concerning most of the issues vital to the organization and 
values of the museum. 

The mass, whether considered the public -at -large, the membership 
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of the museum, or the public interested in fine arts, is not a term 
which has use or validity for describing or analyzing that something* 
other -than -elites within the organization. Different audiences are 
related to the museum by different values, different definitions of 



the roles and purposes of the museums, different interests in its 
affairs. And there is no evidence in the history of the organization 



that either elites or masses has been a single, dominant, sole power 
in structuring the values of the organization. Such groups have struck 
different balances at different times — balances which have had reper— 
cussions for the structure. At any one time museums may differ in the 
relative strength of one faction - the professionals, the elites, the 

Vr * * 

public - over another for setting policies and structuring the organi- 

' * ' ■ *' ' # 

zation; but no period has ever been completely dominated by any one 

H * , ‘ ' ■ ■ v " * 

set of conditions, values or organizational form. 



« 
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CHAPTER THREE 



THE SPECIFIC MUSEUM 
ITS SETTING AND HISTORY 




u * 

Although Rochester 1 was established late (about i812) compared to 
other cities of comparable size in the Northeastern sector of the 
United States, it has compensated for its late arrival by being a city 
and a metropolitan area of continued growth - in wealth, population, 
industry and education. Currently the StfSA has a population of between 
700, 000 and 1,000,000, with growth — in an area which otherwise has seen 
a population decrease - still outstripping the Census Bureau estimates. 

It is an area of small-scale farming and a metropolitan community based 
on a highly skilled and family -owned industrial complex. One of the 
most outstanding characteristics of the area is the degree to which 
this family -based industry recruits leadership from within its own 

v 

families and holds its wealth within its own area. The young scions are 
sent, out to "prep'* schools and Ivy League colleges only to return to the 
family industry to share in its direction. The consequence is a social 
and economic stability of the upper class over time rarely found in 
American cities. Such stability is, however, limited by the increasing 
numbers of high-status professional positions created by the development 
of skilled industries and by the growth of college-level educational 
institutions within the area. Businesses themselves range from nationally 



1. For a general history of the period covered in this statement see: 

Blake McKelvey , Rochester: The Quest for Quality, ,1890-1925 ( Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1956), and, Rochester, An Emer - 
ging Metropolis, 1925-1961 (Rochester , Net* York: Christopher Press, Inc, 1961 
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famous milling and clothing firms to precision-instrument and electronic 
industries. From time to time, a few of these businesses have so 
lavished their wealth on the educational and fine-arts organizations 
that, according to most of the museum administrators or directors, it 
has/ crippled the willingness or desire to donate funds on the part of 
the generally but less spectacularly wealthy in the city, 

.That the city is wealthy can be seen by comparing national with 
SMSA statistics for income. The national median for family incomes in 

■ 4 " % 

I960 was $5,625,. while that for .the SMSA was $7, 147. 1 -Correspondingly, 
the occupational distribution for men is skewed to the higher -status 
occupations: ; 

. i 

nr ' -• - 

TABLE 1 OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION - NATION AND SMSA, 1961 * 

- • Si * 



Occupations 


j 

National % J 


— *** 

SMSA % 


, • ' •* ' , • ”* 

Professional and semi- 

professional 

1 . - ■' .* * » 


12% 


17% 


Proprietors, managers, 
off icials 


11 


12 


\- • Less.er -status white- 
collar 


22 


19 


Craftsmen, foremen 
operatives 


30 


51 



^All percentages rounded. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 
..... -• * States: 1961 ( 82nd ed.) (Washington, D.C.: U.S, Government 

Printing Office, 1961). Derived from Table No. 287, p. 215 
• ' * » •' U.S. Bureau of the Census, Rochester, New York: Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area (Washington, D.C. : U.S. Government 
. V s . Printing Office, 1961). Derived from Table P-3, p. 47. 

>; * -• ... . j ■' •*.; . .. •... •• ■ 

1. U»S. Bureau of the Census, . Rochester , New York: Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1961). Derived from Table P-1, P.15 
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At the same time educational achievement is higher for the area for 
persons 25 years of age or older than it is for the nation as a whole: 
median school years completed for the SMfA is 11.2, while for the nation 

it is 10.5. 

The city itself has a broad spectrum of ethnic groups ranging over 

* t 

German, Baltic, Scandinavian, Polish and Russian to Balkan, Greek, 

* ‘ ■ r ■ • 

Italian, with sizable Negro and Jewish populations. Many of the ethnic 
groups have preserved something of their social identities with organi- 
zations devoted to folk arts and crafts and strong religious ties. The 
Museum has often been able to call on such arts and crafts groups for 
both entertainment and display. Except for the involvement of the 
Italians into the political structure of the city, most of the ethnic 
or racial minorities are under-represented in the dominant institutions 
of the area. The social , economic and cultural institutions of the 
city are predominantly white and Protestant, except for Jewish repre- 
sentation among the professionals and in some industries. The various 
ethnic groups do, however, impart a cosmopolitan flavor to the city 
with their churches, restaurants, clubs and festivals lighting up an 
otherwise stolid, upper -middle-class social canvas. 

The cosmopolitan aspect of Rochester is further highlighted by a 
plethora of organizations devoted to education and the fine arts and 
crafts; numerous galleries, of which a handful are outstanding; a host 
of four -year colleges and graduate training institutions - some private, 
some public - including a ranking private university with medical school 
a ranking arts and crafts school attached to an institute of technology, 
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a famous school of music; three rather outstanding museums (one of which, 
at least* has attained international note); a performing and recording 
choral society and symphony orchestra; resident ballet and theater groups; 
as well as active organizations for the display and preservation of 
historic buildings and landmarks. Such organizations are served by 
a state -supported arts council and an inter -museum coucil - both com- 

t * * . 

posed of ‘professionals from the various organizations, a civic music 
association and the various organization boards formed, for the most 
part y from the wealthy upper •• and upper -middle— class population. In 
addition, two city newspapers - although owned by the same company - 
and several healthily independent suburban presses serve the area. 

This* then, is the setting in which the Museum investigated in 
this study is to be found. Originally the Museum was established as a 
nencrirl gif t by one of the outstanding art patrons in the area. In 1912 the 
building was dedicated and the Museum first opened its doors to the 
public - a public rather limited both by the character of the City’s 
social life and by the intention of its benefactor. While endowing 
the Museum so that it would be independent financially, the patron 
took the precaution of making the University the trustee of the Museum 

. .. , . _ ** A 

in order to prevent it from falling into the hands of the ’’politicians 
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ll For the sake of 'brevity "the full name of the Memorial Art Gallery 
of the, University of . Rochester will be abbreviated to "the Museum." 
In' ali cases when the word' "Museum" appears, capitalized, the 

reference is to this specific museum. 
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